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Uncle 
Elmer’s 


Elmer Huggins died September. was nearly Christmas be- 
fore his nephew, Gabriel, recovered from his grief enough even 
leave the yard. 

One cold, cloudy day young Gabe was sitting the front room 
the cabin and staring the fire when dimly realized that 
had one two things with Elmer’s old shotgun which still 
hung over the mantel. Either had take off the hooks and 
hunting else had blow out his brains with it. 

Elmer’s pointer, Prince, saw the shotgun Gabe’s hand 
came out the door and fell behind the giant youth. Together, 
Gabe and the dog, they trudged down the rocky path toward Ham- 
ilton’s Wilderness. 

steady wind seemed the only thing that kept the air from 
freezing solid. blew under Gabe’s huge flapping overcoat, the 
one his uncle Elmer had fashioned from Army blanket, and 
made him hunch his great shoulders against the cold. The wind 
ripped steadily the remaining oak leaves the trees about the 
cabin and sent them scurrying across field bare cotton stalks. 
His head ducked inside the overcoat, Gabe let Prince take the lead. 

The Wilderness fringed broomstraw thickets which make 
the best bird-hunting ground Oldham County. Prince was 
ecstacy but after pointed his third covey and Gabe had stumbled 
absent mindedly into them without firing, the dog slunk off 
disgust his hunting alone. 

Confused the wind his face, Gabe walked straight through 
the thicketed area into the thick woods which constitute the Wilder- 
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ness. The farther walked the more his senses departed him 
that was soon trance, not caring where went. 

When the youth came himself little, was his knees 
bed moss. Around him there was wall small tree branch- 
es, unstirred any breeze. Somewhere near could hear water 
gurgling chilly; sounded first like creek but then was 
transformed into whisper and finally into the drawling accents 
Uncle Elmer who apparently was standing just behind Gabe. 

“This the place, Gabe. They couldn’t never find here.” 

“Oh, God, Uncle Elmer, where you been? Find what?” 

“The still, you idjit. offense now, Gabe. mean this the 
kind place looked for all life. You got set here.” 

“There ain’t one help me, Uncle Elmer,” Gabe moaned. 

Gabe turned his immense body quickly but saw nothing except 
the white trunk large sycamore tree behind him, its limbs spread 
far out making umbrella for the spot. Rising from his knees, 
Gabe picked the shotgun and examined the site. saw what 
Uncle Elmer had meant. one side deep, swift brook flowed 
by. the other there was impassable marshy thicket. The 
run-off from the little swamp joined the brook that the place 
was surrounded water three sides. The approach from the 
third side the triangle was heavily grown bushes that 
man would have chop his way through. 

following his own tracks, Gabe saw that had jumped across 
the creek near the sycamore tree. must fifteen feet 
the other side,” muttered. And looking down his shoes, saw 
they were dry. They got wet going back, because had wade 
the stream. 

From the sycamore tree back the cotton patch near the cabin, 
Gabe made little marks trees piled rocks the way Uncle Elmer 
had taught him. Prince was waiting the porch when Gabe sloshed 
the path. 

Next morning, the youth followed his trail and led directly 
the sycamore tree and the moss patch. Then knew that had 
not been dream. 

The little copper outfit was just Uncle Elmer had left the 
spring before, Gabe found when returned the barn. Hidden 
under layer straw the tiny stable, had become tarnished 
spots, but Gabe was able rub away these blemishes. ran his 
hands fondly over the shining surface the main kettle. “Old 
Sally girl, pretty girl,” whispered while Prince stood the door- 
way and wagged his tail jealousy. 
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Tempted carry the still into the woods immediately, Gabe 
forestalled himself repeating his uncle’s advice, still man 
that tries operate the hunting season bound for the chain 
gang.” Not sure who had said the words aloud, Gabe added, 
many hunters and too few leaves, huh, Uncle Elmer.” recovered 
che outfit and went the cabin wait. 

The prospect buying mash and sugar worried Gabe Feb- 
ruary drew near but reminded himself the words had 
heard the Wilderness, send somebody.” Then felt calm. 

Almost daily, however, visited the site, each time differ- 
ent route. safe distance from the sycamore, would chop 
down hickory saplings and cut them into correct lengths. When 
there was enough for armload, Gabe would stick the axe handle 
his belt and carry the wood the still site. There would 
camouflage the fuel. Also split large tree trunk two parts 
and, with heavy plank, built foot bridge for the creek. When 
his preparations were finished, went home and waited. 


About twilight one day March the man came. Gabe was 
standing before the kitchen range, frying thick slabs fatback 
iron skillet and singing Uncle Elmer’s favorite song. don’t 
little lamb. There was pounding the back door. 
Jesus Christ am.” Gabe went the door and looked out. 

The man was about middle height and was lean. His face was 
what Uncle Elmer would have called lantern jawed. had yellow- 
brown hair and eyes match. 

“Does Elmer Huggins still live here?” The fellow’s eyes squinted 
trying see who stood the door. 

dead,” Gabe spoke. 

“Oh, now, I’m powerful sorry hear that. wanted buy 
half gallon his good liquor.” 

dead,” Gabe repeated. 

“Elmer’s Hickory Brew, I’ve heard called all over Oldham 
County and this part North Cah’lina. Best corn liquor ay’tall.” 

“What’s your name?” 

Walter Van Horn. just wanted buy some Elmer’s 
liquor but didn’t know was dead.” 

“You know anything about running Gabe stepped out 
the porch. 

“Gawd-damned!” Van Horn backed into the yard. never seen 
such big feller. You ain’t Elmer’s nephew are you?” 

Gabriel.” 
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you shore have growed big. You was just string bean 
last time seen you.” 

Gabe finally remembered his manners and invited the stranger 
eat supper with him. They ate quietly; that they 
talk. When they were through, Van Horn tilted back his chair and 
picked his teeth with his pocket knife. 

come you ask knowed how run still?” 

got one.” 

“Elmer’s?” 

“That’s right. Uncle Elmer never found the right place set 
up; not suit him. found the right place, though. show 
you the morning.” 

With more invitation than that, Gabe cleared off the table, 
ignoring Van Horn. The stranger amused himself petting Prince 
until Gabe showed him Uncle Elmer’s old bed. 

Next morning they went first look the still the barn. 
always heard must beauty, but never seen it. That still 
has made its share quality brew, alright,” Van Horn’s yellow 
eyes were reflection the copper surfaces. 

Later, when Gabe had led him the site, Van Horn was even 
more enthusiastic. right,” peered the sycamore’s 
branches. “Every sheriff and ATU man North Carolina could 
look and not find here. declare and you done cut enough hickory 

Gabe found himself trusting Van Horn completely. Although 
was unable explain exactly what expected the man, the 
other got the idea. 

“You run the still and bring the mash and stuff then take 
out the liquor and sell it. split the money,” Van Horn panted 
their way back through the Wilderness. 

That was what Gabe meant. Only didn’t care about the 
money. 

The work went smoothly and quickly. Van Horn was amazed 
the way Gabe slid the heavy footbridge place. marvelled 
how easily the youth carried the still units through the woods. 
“Gawd damned,” said. 

They made their first run two days later. Together they stood 
and looked down the barrel clear liquid. Van Horn tasted it. 
“Looks like water, drinks better than water, but kicks like 
mule. Man, you can’t beat copper still. Here, I’m gonna get the 

When Van Horn returned from the underbrush with paste- 
board box half-gallon fruit jars, found the whiskey barrel 
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empty. the stuff?” demanded. 

“That was just the first run,” Gabe replied. 

mean you poured back over the fire? was plenty good 
the way was.” 

“Uncle Elmer said run through twice. That’s how did 
it.” 

Van Horn saw was use arguing. That night they carried 
the whiskey back the barn and hid under the straw. Then Van 
Horn left saying was going the county seat, Meadsboro, buy 
truck they could move the liquor. 

With the still back operation, Gabe’s sense uselessness was 
gone. felt good for the first time since Uncle Elmer had died. 
Jesus’s little lamb,” sang over and over. Even Prince seem- 
wag his tail oftener. 

Gabe was about bed when truck drove the yard. 
was ancient Chevrolet pickup, painted red. “Looky there, 
Gabriel.” Van Horn got out and slapped the vehicle the fender. 
our’n, least will when get the liquor town.” 

When they had loaded the jars the truck, Van Horn opened 
the cab door. on, let’s go.” 

“Naw,” replied Gabe. the hauling and stay here. 
Better bring more mash, though. We’ll make another run day after 
tomorrow.” turned and walked into the cabin. That night 
slept deeply and the next day loafed about the yard. 

The following day, Gabe had already started the second run be- 
fore Van Horn came the site. “It took all the money pay for 
the truck,” explained. Gabe seemed disinterested, however, 
that dropped the subject and watched the giant youth’s move- 
ments. 

When Gabe stooped pick armload sticks, his great 
shoulders showed strain muscle that Van Horn could detect. 
The wide hands clutched several poles time and slid them into 
the fire under the boiler. When was done, Gabe stood beside the 
sycamore and looked the creek were listening someone. 

Van Horn was not poetic man, but was struck the sim- 
ilarity the tree and the youth. 


early summer, Gabe and Van Horn had the still running 
schedule. Every other day, Van Horn hauled out load whiskey 
and returned hours later, usually after Gabe had completed the 
first run. Distaste showed his eyes when watched the youth 
lift the barrel easily and pour the whiskey back the boiler 
re-distilled. time,” grumbled. 
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Van Horn could not complain too much because was 
afraid Gabe might question the way “overhead” was eating into 
their profit. had found that Gabe was satisfied with handfull 
dollar bills following each sale. 

“Gabriel, young feller, you are just good still man your 
Uncle Elmer. Bootlegger says folks been asking Elmer Huggins’ 
shost ain’t come back. told him but his spirits had.” Van Horn 
laughed lazily. Gabe didn’t see the joke but was pleased the com- 
pliment. 

said too there wasn’t bit use running such good 
\quor twice through copper still; not these days.” shrewdly 
vatched for Gabe’s reaction. 

“Uncle Elmer always ran through twice over hickory fire,” 
vas Gabe’s stolid reply. 


The youth was surprised one morning hear the crackle foot- 
steps the woods. was too early for Van Horn, thought, 
crouched behind mash barrel and watched the footbridge. 

was Van Horn alright, but was not alone. With him was 
short, roly-poly fellow with snub nose and red face. 

this here brother-in-law, Randolph Harvey,” Van 
Horn said. 

Gabe didn’t answer, but did stand up. 

You never said was that big,” was Harvey’s 
response—to Van Horn. And then that Gabe heard him, “You 
orta glad ain’t bright and him that big.” 

Gabe still said nothing. 

here old moonshiner himself. ran thousand 
gallon outfit the other side Tillet’s Mountain until the deputies 
busted up,” Van Horn nervously stated. “Thought might 
talk him into helping out. Give you chance rest now and 
then.” 

don’t get tired,” replied Gabe. 

the same, figure better get hold him before 
starts competing with us.” 

Gabe walked off ways and Van Horn acted took the 
silence for consent. showed his brother-in-law about the site 
and then asked, how you like it, Randolph?” 

Harvey put his hands his pockets and stuck out his stomach. 
“Not bad place. Still’s too little. We’d better put couple 
five-hundred-gallon sheet-metal outfits and use coke instead 
wood.” 


what figure,” said Van Horn that Gabe wouldn’t 
hear. 
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Just then Prince returned from one his expeditions into the 
woods and crossed the footbridge. dog?” Harvey demanded. 

Uncle Elmer’s dog,” Gabe answered. 

dog bad luck for still. Ought keep him shut the 
house,” Harvey recommended. 

Seeing Gabe’s face darken, Van Horn broke in, “Aw, now, 
Randolph, he’ll good for protection.” 

“Bull,” replied the brother-in-law. 

Gabe didn’t see the pair for several days after that until early 
one morning the pickup drove into the yard. was loaded with 
sections sheet metal, lumber, and towsacks full coke. Van Horn 
and Harvey backed the truck the barn and unloaded the ma- 
terial. they were depending Gabe carry the stuff the 
woods, they were disappointed. avoided them until they ap- 
proached him. Because didn’t know what was the coke sacks, 
agreed carry two down the still. The other men, with one 
sack each, followed. 

was morning beauty they made their way the still. 
The sun had not yet reared high enough drive away the coolness 
the night, but its rays sent streamers color between the great, 
thick oaks and the slender pines. Gabe walked effortlessly, the coke 
sacks making difference except when his feet slipped little 
patch pine needles. Prince trotted his side. Behind him, Van 
Horn and Harvey panted and grumbled about the weight their 
load while Gabe outdistanced them. 

had the strength that bastard. acts like 
was carrying toy,” Harvey complained. Van Horn was too busy 
computing the profit extra still would make answer. 

Gabe reached the site far ahead the others. dropped 
two sacks and picked his axe. the time Van Horn and Harvey 
got there, was gone. Prince, however, hovered, his tail wagging 
beside the boiler because Gabe had told him stay there. 

sunny hillside the creek from the still, Gabe found 
clump saplings. Raising the axe with one hand, chopped the 
small trees down neatly the roots with one blow. With the other 
hand, caught the trunks and laid them the ground. The music 
the stream was playing his ears. know, Uncle Elmer. Your 
reputation was built making good liquor. Run through twice 
copper still. That’s what I’m doing too. They ain’t gonna stop 


Mumbling himself, Gabe worked until had accumulated 
pile hickory saplings. last stuck the axe handle his belt 
and gathered the enormous pile wood his arms. 
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crossed the footbridge, heard mean kind laughter 
from the other side the still. halted when Gabe dropped the 
hickory lengths the ground. 

The first thing saw was that the sacks had been opened and 
that black lumps were spilled out. Next, Prince ambled over 
meet him, each his four legs seemingly trying carry him 
different direction. The dog’s head swung crazily its neck. 

the matter, Prince?” Gabe bent down. Then saw, 
rather smelled the odor corn whiskey the dog’s breath. 

Harvey, his red face aglow, was smiling and struggling keep 
from laughing. Van Horn evidently had been joining the fun, 
but was now frowning because had never seen Gabe look angry. 

you done Prince? Give him liquor?” Gabe advanced 
towards Harvey. 

“Aw, now, Gabe, it’s good for worms and stuff. didn’t mean 
harm,” Harvey was longer grinning. backed away far 
could but had halt when came the sycamore tree. 
held out his hands hold Gabe away. Gabe brushed them aside and 
caught Harvey the front his overalls. 

Van Horn saw his brother-in-law’s feet leave the ground and 
watched, speechlessly, the plump body poised above Gabe’s head. 
“Help me, Walt,” thin voice from seven feet up. Before Van Horn 
could have acted, had wanted to, there was giant splash the 
creek and then for time nothing except circular waves spreading 
out from the spot. 

Just Van Horn was about jump the creek, Harvey 
emerged near the other bank and rose spluttering his feet. His eyes 
were wild and full fear glanced over his shoulder Gabe 
who stood motionless beside the sycamore. The last they saw the 
dripping figure, was hastily stumbling through the woods away 
from the still. 

Gabe turned toward Van Horn. 

ain’t mad now are you, Gabriel? done best 
keep him from liquoring the dog.” 

Gabe looked down the coke. Elmer said burn noth- 
ing but hickory his still.” 

Van Horn grabbed sack the coke and dumped the creek. 
The other two towsacks followed rapidly. “There, Gabriel, it’s all 
gone. How about letting can see Randolph hurt 
anything.” 

“Don’t never that more,” Gabe was blocking the foot- 
bridge. 

done told you, Gabe, ain’t. You can run the still your way 
from now 
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“Well don’t.” Gabe let him and returned his work. 

the time the second run was through, Prince had sobered 
and went back the cabin with Gabe. 

was night and they were sitting the back porch when Gabe 
heard what thought was the truck turning off the big road into 
the driveway. But wasn’t the truck. Instead, was car with 
long radio aerial the rear. Gabe didn’t move. never run 
when they come. Don’t talk neither,” Uncle Elmer’s advice swirled 
his mind. 

reckon you’re Gabriel Huggins, ain’t you,” the pounchy man 
damp seer-sucker suit said him. 

name Gabe.” 

got search warrant. You want hear it?” 

“Go ahead and look.” Gabe remained sitting. The other men 
who had come the car began sweeping their flashlight beams 
about the yard. 

After they had gone into the barn, one them called, “Here 
is, Sheriff!” 

The fat man held out pair handcuffs. “You’re under ar- 
rest. Here, put these on.” 

Gabe held out his wrists, but the sheriff couldn’t make the clasps 
fit. One the deputies saw his predicament and got two lengths 
cow chain from the barn. They looped the chain over Gabe’s 
forearms and ran the handcuffs through the links bind them. 

about Uncle Elmer’s dog?” Gabe asked. The officers saw 
what meant and allowed him throw pile scraps the 
ground. Ignoring the food, Prince stood the porch and watched 
the car drive away with Gabe it. 

the courthouse Meadsboro, the men took Gabe inside and 
tried make him tell where the still was hid. Gabe just sat and said 
nothing. 

Hamilton’s Wilderness, ain’t it?” they kept asking. 

want drink water,” Gabe said, thinking the creek. 

“You ain’t gonna get water nothing else you don’t tell 
us!” 

“Well, ain’t gonna tell you 

Wearied their own questions, the men took him upstairs and 
through iron-grill door the jail. dipper water sat 
desk just inside the door, but they hurried the youth past it. 

Van Horn and Harvey were the same cell, the first inside 
the door, Gabe was led past. “Hello, Gabe,” Van Horn spoke 
Harvey just glared from the corner the cell like hoo: 
owl. 
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“Hello,” Gabe replied. 

The officers put Gabe another cell farther down the corridor 
and left the handcuff affair his wrists. “When you decide tell 
about the still, take them off and give you some water,” 
were their parting words. They cut off the lights when they left. 

was quiet the darkened jail for while. Then Gabe heard 
Van Horn’s voice. don’t want you think ratted you. 
was this here damned brother-in-law mine. wished you had 
a’drowned him this afternoon.” 


never said nothing until after they found the liquor 
house. was that bootlegger that got word the sheriff,” Har- 
vey glumly replied. 

and who was watered the liquor and made the bootlegger 
mad the first place? Yes, and top that who let drop that 
the liquor didn’t belong you ay’tall. Naw, you told them was 
mine and Gabe’s. Don’t lie now, Randolph. didn’t you good 
because they got you too.” Van Horn’s voice crowded the darkness 
the jail. 

“Aw, shut up!” stranger’s voice rang out from another cell. 
“You fellers been arguing ever since they brung you here.” 

After grew quiet again, Gabe became restless and increasingly 
thirsty. pressing his face against the bars, could see the outline 
the water pail the end the corridor. looked down his 
wrists anger. Clasping his palms, parted the handcuffs with 
quick outward movement his elbows, leaving length chain 
each wrist. Then flexed his fingers and took hold the bars. They 
didn’t budge. sat the floor and put one ponderous foot against 
bar. Taking its neighbor both hands, brought his back muscles 
into play and strained until felt the slow give steel under his 
foot. The weakened bar broke off when shook violently with 
both hands. The same technique removed another bar and still an- 
other until there was room for him squeeze through. 

The other prisoners looked amazement the sight his 
hulking form moving down the corridor the bucket. Gabe ig- 
nored their exclamations and drank deeply. 

Van Horn caught his sleeve passed. “Ain’t you gonna es- 
cape, Gabe?” 

was just thirsty,” Gabe said. 

“Well, listen, don’t you tell where that still now. fire 
again when get out here. And Randolph ain’t gonna 
tell either. Tell Randolph what him tells.” 


“He better not.” Gabe looked Harvey who was crouched 
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far away from the door could get. time hold him 
under the water.” 

“Aw, ain’t gonna tell, Gabe.” 

“You better not.” Gabe squeezed back into his cell and was soon 
asleep. 

The jailor, little man with almost oriental face, usually 
displayed emotion. When came with breakfast the next morn- 
ing and saw the three bars missing out Gabe’s cell, however, 
made whining noise disbelief and ran tell the sheriff. Every 
officer Oldham County apparently congregated the corridor 
soon after. They stared the twisted bars and Gabe’s huge hands. 
Finally the sheriff chased them out. 

When they were all gone the sheriff eased himself one knee 
and examined the broken places. wasn’t done with file 
hacksaw blade,” said the jailor. “You done that with your 
hands, didn’t you, son?” said Gabe. 

had use foot too. got thirsty.” 

“It wouldn’t have been nothing for him a’pulled them little 
ole bars off that window and jumped out,” the jailor suggested. 
The sheriff frowned the little man into silence. 

“Son,” said Gabe. gonna put you bucket water 
your cell, but you got promise not busting jail prop- 
erty.” 

said Gabe. 

Then the sheriff unlocked the broken handcuffs and went away. 

After awhile, man came with welding torch and replaced 
the bars. was followed two men from The Messenger, Oldham 
County’s only daily newspaper, five times week affair. They 
flashed Gabe’s picture and tried interview him. 

just put one foot against the bars and pulled. They come 
out,” Gabe told the reporter. 

That afternoon boy came peddling papers the jail. Van Horn 
bought copy and tried read the story aloud Gabe, but the 
youth went sleep before had finished. 

Court was slated for the next week and since Van Horn didn’t 
trust anyone get the money had stashed away, all three them 
remained jail without bond. Harvey, Van Horn, and Gabe were 
taken out one one and allowed talk with old lawyer, Mr. 
Pettingale, whom Van Horn’s wife promised pay got her hus- 
band and brother off with sentence. The lawyer was ancient 
fellow, too old practicing law. Small like bird, also had 
sparrow-like movements and talked circles, quoting Latin phrases. 
agreed defend Gabe too while was defending. 
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the day the trial Harvey, Van Horn, and Gabe were 
herded from the jail down the crowded courtroom the first 
floor the courthouse. Their little lawyer, Mr. Pettingale, sat 
beside them and talked nervously while folks behind them pointed 
Gabe and whispered about his size. 

Gabe was confused the way the court operated. The trial 
didn’t worry him, but was concerned about whether Prince was 
along and the officers had found Uncle Elmer’s copper 
still. 

First testify was the sheriff. Between gasps for his fat-man’s 
breaths, told how nontaxpaid whiskey was found Harvey’s 
house; how Van Horn’s truck had liquor it; and told the judge 
about raiding the Huggins farm and what they found there. The 
sheriff began tell about the still, but Mr. Pettingale objected and 
and was sustained. 

cross examination, the sheriff admitted hadn’t found 
still. 


There was jury the trial, but Mr. Pettingale acted though 
there were. looked, though, didn’t ye?” his tiny form crouch- 
before the witness chair while his gnarled fore-finger waved 
the sheriff’s face. 

“We looked from one end Hamilton’s Wilderness the 
other, but didn’t find it,” the sheriff answered rather lamely. 

got good crew men, ain’t ye?” Mr. Pettingale con- 
tinued. 

right good bunch fellers,” replied the sheriff. 

they’d a’found still there had been any still there, 
wouldn’t they?” Mr. Pettingale was shuffling his feet excitement. 

reckon.” 

“That’s all. Step down,” cried the little lawyer. 

The other officers testified along the same lines. Mr. Pettingale 
fetish getting them admit they had searched but found 
still. 


Neither side went into the subject Gabe and the broken bars; 
the disappointment the audience. 


After the evidence and the testifying was done, the prosecutor— 
lean, angular man with bored manner—made drawling speech 
about how bootlegging and moonshining was getting out control 
Oldham County and the only way stop was “chaingang” 
the offenders. Since there was jury, the speech was directed the 
judge who obviously became embarrassed when the prosecutor, 
concluding burst energy, got too loud. 

Then Mr. Pettingale arose and with jerky motions his hands 
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tried discount everything the sheriff and the prosecutor had said. 
There wasn’t much could say for Van Horn and Harvey. Gabe, 
however, had captured the little lawyer’s imagination. child’s 
mind giant’s body,” said. Continuing, Mr. Pettingale painted 
such clear picture Gabe’s innocence that unintentionally made 
Van Horn and Harvey look like Fagins misleaders youth. 

This error was noted Mrs. Harvey, plump, agressive woman. 
She interrupted Mr. Pettingale and told him say something good 
about her husband and her brother too, there was time. 

Her advice confused the lawyer but was able state that 
Mr. Van Horn and Mr. Harvey were both good men had never been 
trouble before. Then quoted Latin phase and sat down. 

The prosecutor quickly pointed out that Harvey had been given 
12-month suspended sentence for operating still only four 
months previously and that Van Horn had three counts illegal 
possession whiskey against his record. That, said, seemed like 
trouble enough, especially for such “good” men. 

After moment’s deliberation, the judge passed sentence. Har- 
vey’s 12-month suspended sentence was put into effect. For Van 
Horn was days the roads. 

Mrs. Harvey broke out weeping, causing several her kins- 
women flutter over and comfort her. The judge frowned and 
rapped for order. 

was Gabe’s turn. Since Gabe was young and was his first 
offense and the sheriff didn’t conclusively prove anything against 
him, the judge said charges were dismissed. “But careful the 
company you keep from now on,” advised. 

Gabe slipped away from the crowd. Then after while, climb- 
the stairs the jail. first, the jailor didn’t want let him 
enter the corridor see Van Horn. But Gabe acted like was going 
anyway, the little fellow said ahead, only not stay long. 

Van Horn was tickled see the youth. “Now, Gabe,” in- 
structed him, just lay low until get out here and 
fire her again days. You can cutting hickory the 
meantime.” 

“Naw, ain’t,” replied Gabe. 

“What you mean?” 

“Not days, ain’t going to. You come back next 
Spring and right and start then.” 

“No, Gabriel, days. when get out here.” 

better not come until next Spring. waiting you 
then. Only don’t bring him,” nodded Harvey, “or nobody 
else. And don’t bring nothing except sugar and mash.” 
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Van Horn pondered for moment. reckon right, 
Gabe. run your way then, next Spring.” 

looking for you,” Gabe turned and walked past the little 
jailor, who seemed relieved shut the door behind them. 

“Say, Mr. Huggins,” the little man caught Gabe’s sleeve. was 
wondering. mean, your uncle happened have little that 
Brew left around the house, wouldn’t mind about half 
gallon.” 

“Uncle Elmer’s Gabe didn’t look back walked away. 
died last fall.” 


LILITH LORRAINE 


Loving The Sea Too Well 


When the moon loving the sea too well 
turns all the towers masts 
and the streets white waves rolling 
when the concrete heaves and foams 
and the old World Snake beneath 
knows that his day will come— 
for the moon woman; 
when the old world snake uncoils 
and shakes the towers his passion 
the people smile their sleep 
for they never have loved the concrete. 
The people loved Atlantis and even more than Atlantis 
they loved the sea and the moon 
whom they delivered Atlantis 
they will deliver all the moon-mad cities, 
for the people came out the sea. 
And even their towers their dreams toss like masts the breakers 
the concrete breaks under the moonlight, 
breaks the silver spray and the world Snake uncoils and remembers. 


Dr. 


Religion And 
The College Teacher 


Religious-minded members the general public are inclined 
blame the general prevalence civilization among educated 
people upon the “godless” professors our “godless” colleges and 
universities. People who talk this way are not wholly mistaken, 
but there are certain facts which they need reminded. 

the first place, rabidly anti-religious professors are rare, 
only because the average relativist not sure enough anything 
sure that the religious hypothesis false. the whole, the domi- 
nant attitude that religion purely private and subjective, 
completely matter feeling, and personal feeling, that 
irrelevant the intellectual concerns education and scholarship. 
may deplore this view without dreaming melodrama about 
the professor friend who lies wait destroy the faith 
ardent young Christians. 

Undoubtedly there are some professors who firmly believe that 
twentieth-century man must learn rebuild his life purely 
naturalistic basis, and who emphasize that position their teach- 
ing. They represent important philosophical tradition which de- 
serves studied and set forth free university, provided that 
those who hold different philosophy exercise the same privilege. 
some quarters there now tendency assert that, since all 
Communists are believers, all believing professors must therefore 
tinged with Communism. This argument both illogical and 
dirty. There not the slightest reason suppose that agnostic 
teachers, group, are less loyal democratic principles than 
religious-minded teachers. 

These remarks refer only non-sectarian colleges and univer- 
sities, whether private tax-supported. The denominational col- 
has advantages and disadvantages its own, and almost in- 
variably the intellectual eminence such college inverse 
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ratio the strictness the denominational control. 

great secular university, all North Carolinians know, cer- 
tainly influences the environment which exists. But this in- 
fluence cannot exerted unless the institution also, considerable 
extent, reflects its environment. and large, then, had better 
not expect find strongly religious institutions learning 
society which irreligious, best only nominally religious. 

Furthermore, our traditional American faith education, which 
itself amounts kind substitute-religion, somewhat ex- 
travagant. expect our colleges and schools everything. 
They must give their students: broad general education; intensive 
knowledge particular field; vocational training; robust health; 
social charm and good manners; the repulsive thing called leader- 
ship; preparation for marriage, parenthood and homemaking; pa- 
triotism; liberal ideals and conservative ideals; and, course, sound 
morals and fervent piety. Now that very big order. When 
have idea how get what want, insist that the 
business American education provide it. might well 
revive the idea that the primary responsibility for the moral and 


the spiritual nurture the young rests with the home and the 
Church. 


“But,” you may object, “too often the.college destroys what 
the Church and home have begun.” Granting that there are really 
some professors who deliberately try undermine the faith their 
students, their sinister game must too easy very exciting, 
since many their victims are mere pushovers. For the religious 
illiteracy most college freshmen amazing. They are completely 
ignorant the Bible. They seem never have heard the basic 
doctrines Christianity, and they regard “theology” and “bigotry” 
exact synonyms—not course without some historical justifica- 
tion. one has prepared them understand that the Christian 
Church has history, philosophy, psychology, sociology, and 
literature, all which have been profoundly influential the 
shaping Western civilization. 


This applies surprisingly large measure students who come 
from what are euphemistically termed “good Christian homes.” 
Since their religious training has generally been provided intellec- 
tual noncombatants, they have seldom been shown that Christianity 
has anything with the life the mind. They suppose oc- 
cupies the same intellectual level boy scouting. Its chief aim, they 
have gathered, persuade the less attractive young people the 
community dance with one another depressingly wholesome 
surroundings. say that such youngsters “lose their faith” col- 
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lege say that they lose something which they never possessed. 

quite different type student, rare some communities but 
fairly numerous others, has been reared fundamentalism 
rigid that his religion bound crack under the pressure sound 
knowledge and honest thinking. has been drilled into believing 
that the Christian faith grounded upon nonsense; hence the faith 
evaporates when the nonsense smashed. And smashed must be, 
for the function higher education—a function wholly con- 
sistent with mature religion—to open the mind all possibilities 
and impart the power choose freely and rationally from those 
possibilities. Granting the existence sincere intellectual curiosity, 
there idea that may not considered, book that may not 
read, word that may not used. parents wish their children 
retain the notions that the universe was created 4004 B.C., 
and that smoking and theatre-going are irreligious, they had better 
not subject their children the influence educated persons— 
including educated Christians. wonder, then, how many college 
students lose feebly sentimental vulgar and ignorant faith, 
but sooner later, using the equipment which their education has 
them, work their way into more genuine and fruitful faith 
than the one which they lost. 

Again wonder how much the lost faith direct result 
higher education, and how much natural product 
growing nonreligious society. The conversation un- 
educated boys and girls which one overhears does not suggest that 
their exemption from learning has been great spiritual benefit 
them. Perhaps college boys are more likely sceptical 
than non-college boys 19, but should like see some statistics 
that point. Conceivably the main difference that the college stu- 
dent more conscious his unbelief and more articulate express- 
ing it. course only when are conscious condition that 
can anything about it. 

Religious-minded people should also remember that the Christian 
Church must herself assume considerable share the blame for 
her exile from higher secular education. There are solid historical 
reasons for it, and they will hard live down. The crimes which 
have been committed against justice and truth the name Christ 
will not soon forgiven thinking men. 

has never been easy, and will never easy harmonize that 
principle absolute intellectual freedom which rightly precious 
the scholar with the fact that one cannot fruitfully religious 
without having religion. The scholar quite properly detests wishy- 
washy, sentimental humanitarianism masquerading the garments 
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Christianity. the other hand, has reason dread the author- 
itarianism and intolerance and obscurantism some Christian com- 
munions which have really respectable intellectual tradition that 
might otherwise attractive him. 


often hard for people strong religious convictions 
believe, any scholar must believe, that the only self-surrender 
God wants the self-surrender men who possess complete free- 
dom either give withhold their allegiance, and whose minds 
have not been insulated from the arguments favor the latter 
course. The age-old unwillingness pious folk let people read 
and speak and think they please, and their willingness commit 
major sins the mind order suppress minor sins the flesh, 
have done more than anything alienate the intellectual class from 
religion. Christianity and higher education are ever recon- 
ciled, the Church must abandon her old game playing for the 
souls men with loaded dice. She must offer the scholar ortho- 
doxy which firm and definite, but the same time completely 
candid and tolerant free inquiry. 


But say that there are reasons for the neglect religion 
our universities not say that should satisfied with the 
situation. The universities themselves are not satisfied with it. Our 
faculties abound sensitive, cultivated and intelligent men who are 
keenly aware the spiritual sterility higher education but who 
are prevented deeply rooted sub-rational checks from seeing that 
religion the only remedy for it. Nevertheless, great many 
them believe that something should done, that the college should 
more than introduce young people the “Waste Land” and 
then just leave them there with despairing grin. Hence they ad- 
vocate restoration spiritual values intellectual life through 
revival the humanities—the subjects which most fully display 
the joy and dignity being human. 

many professors English regard great literature satis- 
factory substitute for religion that sounds like professional treason 
say that enthusiasm for this the humanities” move- 
has just enough religious quality obscure the necessity having 
real religion. One Screwtape’s favorite tricks encourage 
the cultivation emtional experiences which enables one 
somehow feel without committing oneself any def- 
inable belief. Religion will support edifying humanism, but hum- 
anistic studies themselves will not produce valid religion. The 
result these efforts likely cult which employs literature 
means convincing men that they are independently strong, 
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wise, good, and creative. This the illusion which arose the Renais- 
sance, inflated itself into romantic pseudo-religion the nineteenth 
century, and burst into the twentieth. 


must frankly confess, then, that anti-humanistic hum- 
anist—a very queer position. For thirty-two years have been in- 
timately associated with secularistic teachers and students Eng- 
lish literature. cannot honestly testify that their studies have filled 
them with any exceptional amount sweetness and light con- 
trasted with the teachers and students non-humanistic disciplines. 
Curiously enough, indeed, the humanistic scholars who are most 
worried whether they are human not. Workers the natural 
sciences and the social sciences, the whole, are too busy with 
their honest instrumental jobs agonize about these subtleties. 
should willing bet good deal that non-religious revival 
the humanities, regarded merely manifestation independent 
human power would contribute less peace and happiness than 
revival manual training, which would, least, good for the 
nerves. 


any case, restore the nineteenth century’s faith human 
self-sufficiency would merely give little temporary “Dutch 
courage” with which confront another downfall. have tried 
for long while create good life merely human basis, and 
the experiment has failed. Why the world should try all 
over again? The humanities did not decay the colleges because 
the wicked machinations the physicists and economists. They 
decayed because the humanistic scholars themselves drifted away 
from those superhumanities from which the humanities derive their 
only spiritual significance, and the scholars know their hearts the 
humanities can never revived without revival religion. Other- 
wise the poor old humanities may well allowed die peace. 

Bad the present situation certainly is, there reason believe 
that American higher education has already begun rediscover 
the fact that the only way preserve human values affirm 
religious values. From year year, the progress may seem 
mighty slow, but those you who can look back with over 
considerable time agree that some astonishing changes have taken 


place, and that the rate change has grown more rapid recent 
years. 


Presidents, Deans, and curriculum committees now recognize 
much greater extent than formerly that matter whether 
Christianity true not, the student who graduates without some 
knowledge how the Western World has interpreted man’s relations 
with the supernatural simply cannot called educated person. 
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Regular academic Departments Religion have grown much more 
common, and they are increasingly being staffed men first- 
rate scholarly training, which, must say, was not the case until 
fairly recently. Where such departments not exist, and some- 
times even where they do, the Philosophy Department has become 
more willing than before offer courses the religious field. 

The extra-curricular religious work much more active and 
organized than was student days. attracts not only larger 
group students, but more intelligent group. They seem 
more inclined think religion specifically religious terms, 
and not merely kind vaguely emotionalized social service. 

The relations between these religious extra-curricular activities 
and the regular academic work have become closer and more friend- 
ly. Thirty even fifteen years ago, nobody would have been in- 
vited the University North Carolina, anywhere else through 
the co-operation the Interfaith Council and the department 
English. the old days the council would not have known what 
with scholar, and the department would shrunk with horror 
from anyone who would have been acceptable the Council. 

for the large body secularistic students with religious 
affiliation, may least said that they are seeking, greater 
numbers, and more urgently than for many years, some rational 
basis for interpreting human existence other than merely mechani- 
cal terms. They are more wistfully inquiring, less cocksure their 
unbelief, than was college student. They observe that the 
extra-academic intellectual world God growing quite respectable 
again, and they want know what this all about. 

Alongside the familiar “godless” professor, who course has 
perfect right godless and make that fact apparent his 
teaching, there exists the Christian professor. have statistics 
prove that the type growing more numerous, but know that 
becoming much less apologetic and sheepish about his religion 
than has been the past. longer acts were harm- 
less but slightly absurb personal eccentricity which prefers 
conceal from his colleagues and students. Both individually and 
member various working groups, has begun declare that 
religion the living source and integrator all those values which 
constitute the aim liberal education. 

not wish over-sanguine about the changes which 
thave mentioned, but seems that they indicate trend 
the direction positive supernaturalistic religion. This trend, 
course, the academic phase the general religious revival 
which has recently become marked the Western World 
whole. said before, the university not only moulds but reflects 
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its environment. Those who dislike this movement are fond 
describing “retreat from reason.” Those who like prefer 
describe rediscovery the truth which makes reason pos- 
sible. Although course hold the latter view, cannot utterly 
repudiate the former. Undoubtedly the lower levels the move- 
ment are tinged with element sheer panic. Doubtless many 
good Christian was originally scared into his religion some crisis 
other, but the scholar temperamentally inclined suspicious 
large-scale conversions.” 

also, and perhaps more justifiably, suspicious any at- 
tempt use religion give kind supernatural sanction some 
political economic theory which has nothing with religion 
one way the other. natural and right that the Communist 
threat should reawaken our respect for the spiritual foundations 
democracy. But too many people who speak these terms really 
mean something like this: Communists are atheists, and they 
hate free enterprise. There must therefore some causal relation- 
ship between believing God and believing free enterprise. Let 
us, then, strengthen the loyalty the American people free 
enterprise persuading them church.” 

sad commentary the present state affairs that 
should consider discreet assure you this point that personal- 
favor free enterprise, granting reasonble amount social con- 
trol over human greed and selfishness. don’t, however, think that 
believe free enterprise,” should added the Apostles’ Creed 
merely because Marxians are atheists. glad that the American 
Legion has endorsed national program church-going, daily 
prayer, and religious education. Let sure, however, that 
not church and say our prayers primarily “smash the 
Commies.” the F.B.I. developed pietistic streak, should 
seriously alarmed. 

short, the very difficult task our American free institutions 
higher learning foster all that genuine this religious 
truth and the same time resist all that spurious it. have 
grand over-all program suggest. not “educator,” but 
scholar-teacher, quite different species animal. don’t under- 
stand educational administration, and I’m not sure that educational 
administration quite understands me. simply have few notions 
about what individual college teachers may legitimately the 
present situation. 

There hardly any subject the liberal arts curriculum from 
which information about religious beliefs and can 


excluded without giving distorted picture the field. This 


obviously true the humanities, and hardly less true the social 
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sciences, anthropology, and psychology. course, the physical and 
biological sciences, except when studied relation the history 
ideas, not themselves entail consideration religious facts 
and theories. Nevertheless, these subjects, elements the 
arts curriculum whole, constantly raise questions the stu- 
dents’ minds the meaning science for the totality human 
experience. The college teacher science who never looks outward 
from the laboratory into life makes his subject either much too 
large too small. 

Considering how many American students are religious illiter- 
ates, doubt whether teachers are sufficiently alive the edu- 
cational need explaining the religious terms, allusions, and ideas, 
which constantly turn any subject. The purely factual and 
objective importance religious knowledge for the study every 
aspect civilization sorely neglected. One happy grant that 
there are many exceptions. many cases, naturally enough, re- 
ligious backgrounds are treated more amply and zestfully be- 
lievers than unbelievers, but there are agnostics who discuss such 
matters fully, expertly, and with meticulous fairness. One the 
greatest authorities seventeenth-century Puritanism man who 
has religious beliefs whatsoever. gives religious knowledge 
emphasis proportionate not his personal opinions but its im- 
portance for understanding his subject. This the spirit 
the true scholar. 

But one cannot this far without going considerably further. 
The religious problems which are explained in, say, course mod- 
ern European history are important the student’s personal life. 
considerable portion the class will eager discuss most 
these problems, for most our religious illiterates are groping 
toward some sort spiritual reliance world unprecedented 
confusion and insecurity. suppress such discussions would imply 
man the twentieth century. 

The teacher himself entitled take active part the 
discussion religious questions which arise naturally from the 
study his subject. This cannot fairly without frank dec- 
laration his own religious position. instructor can keep his 
mind, his words, his tone voice and facial expression colorless 
conceal his most deeply cherished opinions from intelligent 
student. Even complete intellectual neutrality were possible, 
would pedagogically disastrous. teaching surer win the de- 
served contempt the class than that the professor who pretends 
have opinions. better state what those opinions are and 
what intellectual tradition they are related. 
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may urged that the teacher’s opinionatedness should 
confined his special field. But would require bold man 
declare precisely what topics the philosopher, the sociologist, the 
historian the literary scholar may may not venture express 
opinions. any subject, indeed, consciously unconsciously the 
teacher’s views about his material stem from fundamental presup- 
positions about human life and the universe which are not the pri- 
vate property any one department. Beneath his professional the- 
ories, and shaping those theories, lies his philosophy life, which 
positive negative attitude towards religion essential part. 
Where one can pretend speak authority, may speak 
man. 

not insist that the opinions which the teacher expresses must 
favorable Christianity even religion the loosest, laziest 
sense. this point would disassociate myself most emphatically 
from those bigots who wish all the professors” thrown out 
their jobs silenced the administration. Such obscurantism, 
have already said, has done more than anything else create 
the present cleavage between intellectual and spiritual life. Indeed, 
could wish that the secularistic professors oppose religion 
openly than they usually do; for that case their students would 
infer that religion live issue which deserves the attention 
thinking men. The religious-minded teacher, sure, often has 
reason complain that his sceptical colleagues are ignorant, preju- 
diced, and crudely dogmatic their treatment religious questions. 
Unfortunately—one remembers the old adage concerning pot and 
kettle—these faults are not monopolized the unbelievers. 

The obligations the Christian teacher are simply those en- 
tailed the general principles academic freedom they apply 
the treatment any controversial subject. All the cards should 
laid the table; the student has right know his professor’s 
basic presuppositions and commitments. Let there lugging 
religious matters extraneous the subject under discussion. Opin- 
ions should carefully distinguished from facts and expressed with- 
out proselytizing insinuation authoritarian bluster. Evidence 
should stated fairly and without distortion. Opposing views 
should described calmly and objectively, with proper recognition 
their merits. There must intellectual bullying. belief 
unbelief which precious any student should attacked 
with anger mockery. 

Students who are indifferent hostile all religion should 


treated with friendly courtesy and fairness which will make 


impossible for them suppose that they must pretend agree with 
the professor’s views order pass the course. Precisely pro- 
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portion the definiteness his Christian commitment, the teacher 
will endeavor break the traditional association, which for many 
his students will seem axiomatic, between orthodoxy and intoler- 
ance. will quick grant that valuable religious insights are 
not the exclusive property Christianity, still less any particular 
interpretation the Christian faith. The more Christian the 
teacher is, the more careful will avoid offending the feelings 
Jewish students. deny ignore the important differences 
between Judaism and Christianity falsify both religions, but 
the unifying elements the Judaeo-Christian tradition deserve 
strong emphasis. 

Whatever the subject may be, course governed such prin- 
ciples will provide good lesson sec- 
ular higher education can expected furnish. Observing the 
avowedly Christian teacher, the students will discover that 
possible for learned, intelligent, and honest man profess re- 
ligion, but what they infer from that discovery their own 
spiritual problems their affair entirely. taught with the pri- 
mary purpose making young people more religious democratic 
“global” capitalistic, the whole enterprise higher education 
would become one huge, amiable corruption. Let rather give them, 
day day, the example free and honest mind work among 
the facts and ideas. the present state the world, course, the 
professor who thinks his students human beings will wish di- 
rect the study his subject toward whatever normative principles 
may seem him offer solution for the predicament modern 
man. Nevertheless, the teacher sincerely believes that nothing left 
man but despair his privilege and his duty say and 
explain why thinks so. For this also philosophy which has 
right exist side side with Christianity the academic world. 

must obvious, then, that not advocate the transforma- 
tion college teaching into aggressively evangelistic campaign 
indoctrination. merely urge, behalf rapidly increasing num- 
ber scholars who desire fair hearing for Christianity higher 
education, that the right teach from religious point view 
stands exactly the same footing the right teach non-religious- 
anti-religiously. wholly legitimate for the teacher give 
religion all the importance which actually possesses for the study 
given subject, engage freely but temperately classroom 
discussion pertinent religious questions, make plain that 
possesses religion, and state what that religion is. urge those who 
share views lay hold upon these privileges and use them. Such 
procedures violate law the state any standard professional 
ethics. Proper use them might eventually help free higher edu- 
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cation from the charge that clamors for integration but shrinks 
from asserting the existence any integrating principle. 


ALICE CLAUDEL 


Creole Aristocrat 


woman with boat her head 

Floats down the aisle between the seas 
French, while Gallic laughter 
Sprinkles the evening with bon mots. 
Expression marks? The eyebrows, black, 
And pearls, and irony beneath the rustling clothes. 
Upon what Adam-day was she born old? 
What incident revives those brilliant eyes? 
Whatever now lost, words betray 
The cold dismay beneath the tired smile. 
guile will sweeten solitary pride. 
Madame’s chignon perfect before. 
Her antique bracelet glitters her side. 


WENDELL ANDERSON 


Two Cranes Came Flying 


Two cranes came coasting down the open fields today 
like javelins flung with wings 

Against the wind they plied long and rythmic flight 
though their curving spans were oars. 

One went down the winter-silent creek, 

and stood there like willow stem one slim leg 

and then took wing with one quick pull though 
his stand had taken 
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Aftermath 


was astonished that such handsome face 

Should not matched with equal subtlety hands 
make perfect species perfect race 

keep company through these green lands. 


Yet soon saw 
That such demands 
spinsters draw 
From their ungranted wishes 
only loneliness enhance. 
And the Gods’ dishes 
Only are filled with grants 
And graces. 
Those who minister 
Them, will only see the promise. 


promise not, Gods! 

let not see 

The fathomless deep oceans beneath 
The somnambulistic walks 

Men and Beasts (and the Beasts, 
Gods, the Beasts know 

let not see, Gods, 

That this hair not silken 

could be, though have 

The colour and shine silk! 

Let not see the hips too broad, 
And the chests consumptive and thin, 
Too ready dissolve! 


Yet— 


was astonished that such handsome face 
Should not matched with equal subtlety mind 
make perfect species perfect race 

And let such ugliness usual un-been and behind. 
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Measure 


Immortality 


The city was spread out high wooded plateau the center 
Europe; the broad plaza was especially constructed the center 
the city; and directly the center the plaza towering pylon 
polished stone had been placed. 

Set high upon this pedestal, with nothing between but the sky 
and the stars, was large glass case gleaming the afternoon sun- 
light like graceful coronet the crown the earth. Inside this 
case, sarcophagus really, was human form, inert and shrouded, 
which seemed that moment the very focus and center the 
earth itself. 

The vast crowds milling reverently about the base the pylon 
recalled mystic worship ages past, images Byzantine proces- 
sionals, the enshrinement popes and caesars, pharoahs upon golden 
thrones, extending beyond dim and distant reaches buried mem- 
ory, mysterious and lost shadows pagan ritual. But nothing 
mystic lay here: with this body glass case central pedestal 
central plaza central city the center our world there 
rested the supreme endeavor scientific search, the culminating 
triumph science. 


man was being put death and restored life order 
penetrate the hitherto unknown but the forever sought; complete 
the ageless human striving escape the bonds the physical and 
the real. The pylon held the answer the riddle life, creation, 
death and the Hereafter, and the strange story how came 
has its beginning late the second world war when the singular 
news began filter through. The world was not shaken from its 
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pinnings, and the small newspaper items hidden away back pages 
did not provoke panic send people scurrying before the specter 
new millenium. Whether the world was merely surfeited 
sensationalism, lacked the imagination, was just too war-weary 
care, remains that the astonishing fact was the record. The 
Russians, during this time, had found way reviving the dead, 
the assuredly and incontestably dead. 


Before the long curtain went down generations Russian 
advances, had managed too find out very little. This much 
knew: soldiers who had been killed battle had been brought back 
life. There were important reservations, limitations the knowl- 
edge the time. The dead should not have suffered major organic 
destruction, for instance, and they could not have been dead for 
more than few minutes. This much knew; understood still 
less. That such limitations were merely temporary did not doubt 
silent years followed upon silent years. Looking back, the world 
seemed hover between unrecoverable collapse and slow, grasping 
revival. heavy stillness had seemed settle over the broken people 
and the shattered and splintered land. pall muteness, broken 
only the feeble sounds and scratchings people returned 
their most ancient healing activities, the daily tasks sustenance 
and preservation. Only slowly did the broken arcs the shattered 
human cycle begin mend and join. But for those with the 
sharpness hear, the silence reverberated from the east deafening 
accents, steady, heavy pulsation ominous the crescendous beat 
death itself. For while one doubted that the Russians were 
expanding their beachhead the frontiers death, was not 
until the general pooling scientific information—after the Coun- 
cil Europe was established—that got authoritative and reliable 
information. 

Scientists had long known that if, somehow, the coagulation 
protoplasm could prevented after the surface area 
protein particles the human protoplasm could increased and 
maintained moisture suspension, human organism might pre- 
served indefinitely. This was the achievement Dr. Walter-Fouke, 
the world’s authority longevity and the most brilliant mind Eu- 
rope. This new substance, which Dr. Walter-Fouke called vividrone, 
needed only mixed with formalderhyde glycerol solution 
prevent bacterial dissolution, and any human being who had died 
any non-organic cause, shock loss blood examples, could 
preserved and returned life thereafter any time. 

establish this beyond any cavilling, the Russians offered 
bring back life tanner who had died heart attack some 
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thirty years before. This was totally undistinguished feat all 
accounts and the dramatic possibilities were entirely neglected. 

The whole laboratory affair developed some public interest 
the question whether anyone—anyone all—could brought 
back from time past. Could Marx brought back pass judg- 
ment the success failure the application his theories? 
Could order new Mozart symphony, Michelangelo paint- 
ing? Have Shakespeare explain Hamlet? Shall even bring back 
—provided could found, course—Christ himself, nudging 
Him, were, into fulfilling the prophecy the second coming? 
Why not? 

The idea had infinite and intriguing possibilities which the scien- 
tists immediately scotched. They came closer that moment than 
they ever had before confirming the hoariest accusations about 
their lacking sense the sublime, soul, imagination, call 
what you will. The artists could have done this better, infinitely 
better. Had they not been anticipating this since the first scratch- 
ings sound and line, the first rythmic gesture supplication 
and propitiation? Dr. Walter-Fouke understood. The scientists 
pointed out, however, with maddening unconcern, that the great 
ones old had not been treated with vividrone and had truly re- 
turned the dust. There reason why the giants the future, 
they said, cannot returned from time time. The final 
testament the future will have specify how eternal one wants 
one’s last rest be. 


The average person could not sustain enthusiasm for benefits, 
however spectacular, which would accrue only future generations 
and the whole affair threatened settle down the pages the 
musty journals. That this was not the case partly the achievement 
that dismal little guinea pig Stefan, who had been restored life 
thirty years after his death and neglected ever since. Stefan had serv- 
prove the great point and his usefulness seemed otherwise 
over. was colorless, lacking vital qualities, that im- 
pressed one really vividrone made mobile, and seemed suited 
the physiological study only. Only Dr. Walter-Fouke was con- 
vinced that Stefan’s mental responses were worth studying, and thus 
was that mankind stumbled upon that fateful observation which 
was split the matter wide open, remove forever from the pri- 
mary concern the journals, and alter life overnight. retrospect, 
rather astonishing that such obvious implication was not 
hit upon immediately; perhaps was too potent, too immense for 
anyone bright enough Know the significance idea whose 
time has come. But there was: the most significant idea the 
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ages was stumbled upon only incidentally, and from the lips 
mental defective. 

The fact that Stefan reported that during his death had 
not seen heaven. Nor God. could recall nothing his existence 
during the long years his death, and his faltering attempts 
recollect were not merely beyond his powers expression; they 
resembled the familiar, groping pursuit dream recedes 
irretrievably from memory, the feverish struggle overtake 
the door oblivion only spurring vanish the faster. Stefan 
had little say, but what had said was quite enough because 
had asserted that there was heaven. afterlife? God? 
religion? One could watch the idea run through the social body like 
high charge electric voltage. one could fail electrified 
the idea validating the speculations the millenia. soon 
turn rampaged river back upon its course, reorder the stars, 
unsay the words once uttered. The final secret was being yielded 
man. 

Sides were quickly formed. Organized religion, after initial 
frantic flurry, reformed its lines and single voice reaffirmed 
its traditional position. But was essentially defensive position; 
all could was challenge Stefan’s competence comment 
such matters. Assorted people—in goodly number—welcomed 
Stefan’s statement the beginning the end the ‘mass delusion.’ 
They had concede, however, that Stefan was poorly equipped 
the final arbiter the riddle the ages. 

The line was drawn between those who would accept Stefan 
authoritative and those who would not. was really line 
orientation, rigid each pole confirmed religionists and non- 
religionists and fluid the broad center people who wanted 
uncontaminated proof. The politicians stayed neutral. Into this im- 
passe was drawn, length, the towering figure Dr. Walter-Fouke, 
man, like other men, but made stronger-and stranger stuff. 
brilliant scientist and true humanist, (or was—one hardly 
knows how speak him!) one those few remaining human 
beings who still capable mastering all relevant knowledge and 
integrating into balanced humanistic scheme thought. His 
knowledge encyclopedic; the outstanding composer and harp- 
sichordist our time; has won every international chess match 
ever entered, and his horsemanship unequalled. There nothing 
could not have been done. 

Dr. Walter-Fouke also profoundly man, although 
there was established church which belonged. Because 
called temple his home, his intensely personal belief God pleased 
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them all, and each chose claim him the father and the son 
its purest faith. 

The tall brooding figure with the stone grey hair stamped the 
thinking the age with his towering and modest brilliance. His 
integrity was great that question was only reflect upon 
the integrity the questioner. Only this man exalted prestige 
would accepted church and science alike, the people 
well their leaders, the definitive recorder whatever Here- 
after there might be. That why Dr. Walter-Fouke has been dead 
and lying that sarcophagus for fifteen years the day that 
fateful Monday morning, after day spent with his family, when 
the doctor reported his laboratory his usual time. There, 
the presence his assistants, without more ceremony than brief 
embrace, the doctor got into the case and closed the cover over him. 
Then his aides, struggling wordlessly smother their grief, sealed 
the case while the doctor inside manipulated with one hand spe- 
cially-designed pump that drained from the case all the oxygen and 
the carbon dioxide. few minutes, simply and painlessly 
might have passed into sleep, the doctor was dead. Then com- 
mittee was dispatched notify the doctor’s family. 

Dr. Walter-Fouke was laid rest the top the pylon, there 
await his restoration. spray hypixea was laid daily the 
base the pylon polished stone set the center the plaza 
central city high wooded European plateau. Men were 
stirring busily and down the huge pedestal, like ants scurrying 
upon the face mountain. the large glass case, gleaming 
the afternoon sunlight, they strung wires that would record 
the sight and sound life returning Dr. Walter-Fouke, in- 
ert and shrouded now, carrying his message the Beyond 
world which had focussed itself upon his lifeless form. the ab- 
sence the usual mass diversions—all commercial activity had been 
prohibited within two-mile radius the plaza—the crowds milled 
reverently solemn shuffling throngs. They spoke muted voices 
that gave sound gentle drone, rising and subsiding and then 
swelling again like mass chant. 

the appointed hour three men appeared beside the glass en- 
casement the top the looming platform, two them taking 
their places each side, slightly the rear the case. They were 
observers. 

The third man slowly unsealed and raised the lid the case. 
tube, attached small pump, was carefully placed over the 
doctor’s face. intense, unearthly silence fell over the plaza 
the crowd strained hear the minute sounds life: the gentle 
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swish rushing air, the viscuous burbling veinal fluid, the piston 
snap needle cracking through flesh. The sounds were amplified 
eerie whirs and plashes broken gradually rising sound 
contrapuntal throbbing the heartbeat and the pulse grew louder 
and steadier, beating through the soft liquid sough, the slishing 
life regenerative. Dr. Walter-Fouke stirred slowly; first the mer- 
est flickers movement suggested the return life. was several 
hours before his eyes were open, hours more before limb stirred. 

night fell, giant arc lights, strategically placed, furnished 
golden yellow brightness. the suspense mounted through the soft 
and quiet night hours almost intolerable strain, few people 
the multitudes below stirred from their places, although hunger 
had long since settled over the crowd with ravening intensity. 
the early pre-dawn hours Dr. Walter-Fouke signified return 
consciousness. 


The eastern sky showed the faintest tints light the time 
the doctor was able lift himself from the case. His movements 
were watched with hypnotic concentration slowly, very slowly, 
numbed and drained strength, stood the glass case and, 
with great effort, rose his full height. Slowly, with his head low- 
ered, one foot advancing carefully before the other kind 
shuffling movement that seemed absorb his whole energy, 
advanced the southern edge the pylon. advanced, single 
involuntary gasp escaped the crowd, strange mass groan pain, 
unrelieved tension. The entire universe seemed reach forward 
toward the man risen from the dead stood and beheld the 
multitude beneath him. 


Dr. Walter-Fouke seemed stand for many minutes, his head 
down, lost impenetrable thought. The lone figure standing there 
held the Answer that some men had lived for and other men had 
die for. The grail and the fountain stood before them 
dazzling splendor, and was man. was the end seeking. 
this seeking the end. was the moment the men who had 
shaken their fists with their dying strength, and for the men who 
had bent and broken, falling before the terrifying mystery death, 
and for the unknown millions, too, who had sought surcease from 
fear the mighty words that celebrated the bafflement and won- 
der human life unutterable tragedy its ending. this 
moment when Dr. Walter-Fouke stood silent searching, the pain 
anticipation seemed hang upon the air like physical thing, 
penetrating the crowd with wrenching, clutching compulsion. 

agony anticipation every human motion seemed have 
lapsed; was more like still photograph, projector stopped 
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the middle leap, with every sense straining for the relief 
completion. Then the doctor stirred, final resolution. 
raised his head and looked out into the stark morning twilight that 
sheltered the throngs, into the horizon where broad sreaks light 
joined and then trailed off into the receding dimness. Then, without 
warning, and fast that was all finished before the crowd could 
realize what was begun, Dr. Walter-Fouke plunged off the pylon 
into the deep and empty void below. 


AUGUST KADOW 


Return And Valediction 


Here was the harbor our youth. Our dreams 
flowered these oaks, found wings within this sky. 
And yet today the landscape comes 

diluted from the brush, pale the eye. 

pale when from boxed and dusty peace 

young girl’s painting finds the attic light 

too strong, reality too sharp seize, 

like memory seeks distance and decp night. 

Then shall walk through crowded doors and rooms 
searching this empty haven for place 

unchanged and friendly? From every mirror comes 
silent stranger, unwanted face. 

Have done with this. The best remains unblurred 
and bright figments the backward eye. 


The rest can not seen, nor held, nor heard 


again. all fond ports peace, goodbye. 
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Loan 
The 


Her daughter-in-law was pointin’ like arch over them books, 
shovin’ ’em too tight for their good, and goin’ about there 
bein’ for two encylopedias, Mother Burridge, not 
both the Americana and the Britannica.” 

“The Britannica, did you say? Could just travel eye over 
it?” 

call hand her the book upside down like she couldn’t read 
somethin’, just poor immigrant from Lancashire. What did 
these Americans know about the English school system where you 
learned more grammar school than her son was gettin’ under 
the G.I. Bill? Maybe her speech was bit the worse for livin’ with 
her husband long, but she knew her English grammar right enough. 

“Charles would win the Americana essay contest,” said 
her daughter-in-law, “right while we’re the thick paying off 
the six hundred owed the Britannica.” 

have the loan it, could 1?” 

that would solve our storage problem nicely.” 

“Ya know, have hankerin’ for this kind book. had the 
makins’ teacher only father wouldn’t let accept schol- 
arship that would’ve meant givin’ his whiskey pay ex- 
penses. That’s somethin’ never got over, guess—” Her hand 
the slippery-cool page was takin’ her back some early reader, and 
beyond the pitchers she was seein’ the old school-room with her own 
scrubby self the inked desk. 

“This ain’t double talk it?” she asked her daughter-in-law. 
can have the encyclopedia, can’t I—the loan it, mean?” 


Britannica 
nni 


“Why course you can. really doing favor.” 

The one volume? There are twenty-four all, you know.” 

didn’t have idea. dass’n’t ask for the loan twenty- 
four. Besides, couldn’t tote ’em all the way Meadville, New York, 
suitcase.” 

“Of course not, Mother Burridge. send them along.” 

“Which set gettin’ the loan of—the Britannica?” 

not, since the Americana fits our shelves and the Britan- 
nica doesn’t?” 

“Bein’ British and all, there’s something about the 
Britannica—Encylopedia Britannica—it had grand staircase sound, 

She’d need fine bookcase. Her husband could drive her 
Buffalo for them unpainted shelves they had Sears and Roebuck’s. 

All the way Meadville with the countryside whizzin’ past 
the train winda, she tried hold onto the pitcher anything 
elegant the Britannica her egg crate settin’ room. Not 
stick furniture would worth auction they was die 
sudden, and would all crowdin’ around the Britannica like folks 
before Buckingham Palace. 

With Hal workin’ overtime the plant was days before 
could drive her Sears and Roebuck’s. When she asked the clerk 
what size bookcase would just fit the Britannica, the dumb-head 
asks, ““What it—how big book?” it,” she told him, 
them—twenty-four volumes all not countin’ the year book.” 

Nothin’ was tall enough, not even the sectionals. Shelves for her 
Britannica had custom built like fine motor car. 

Cream color, she decided for the paint. That set the salesgirl 
off vomit honey-dew, champagne, water lily, endive. 
“Cream,” she kept tryin’ get in, “just plain cream.” And you 
didn’t just pick brush more and start paintin’; you had 
rub ’er down and fill ’er up, put under-coats and over-coats, use 
this, that, and the other brush, spray it, squirt it, roller it—all 
supposed easy pie, but not the pie she baked nice and mouth- 


meltin’ her own kitchen for the few customers she was willin’ 
take on. 


the time she through paintin’ directions, bottles ’em, 
cans ’em, folders ’em, the paint was thick shriveled like 
fallen souffle, and the honey-dew that was supposed been cream 
turned the worst tattle-tale gray that ever hung Mrs. 
line. And with the damp winds blowin’ off Lake Ontario stayed 
sticky lollipop. 
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“What need real bookcase—mahogany with glassed-in 
doors like Mrs. Dreyton’s.” 

“Ceilin’s not high enough.” 

don’t mean sectarian. She has glassed-in bookcase, 

“And more dough than what got.” 

notice when it’s bad smellin’ stuff for yer gentleman’s garden, 
got enough cash. Well, want gentleman’s settin’ room with 
learnin’ countin’ for somethin’—” 

“Don’t you buyin’ time, Cora. Pay you go, say. Even 
Truman’s comin’ round it.” 

took plenty jawin’ plus what was hid the British lion 
mug get Hal spend fifty dollars and for real elegant book- 
case. The man showed her one them crescendas with fancy grille 
work, but was over hundred. She settled for seventy-nine 
dollar bookcase with the kind glass doors that slid back like 
overhangin’ garage door. The mahogany was red-brown like the 
leather, with grain that rippled along like music. The books fit 
comfy moccasin except for the year book which belonged 
out the table, anyhow, lookin’ read. 

With the Britannica all the elegance glass and mahogany, 
rows straight the Cold Stream Guards, she worried account 
the shine the glass hidin’ the fine red morocco and the gold 
letterin’. Still and all, dust could get ’em, Hal wasn’t like 
lay papers and gardenin’ leaflets between the shelves, and 
neighbor kid could mark ’em with chalk. pity you couldn’t put 
the entire case under glass keep Dinty from sharpenin’ his claws 
her one bit mahogany. 

Whenever she removed the bookcase, strainin’ her back and 
shoulder shovin’ from wall wall, the furniture seemed folla 
around. Somethin’ had go. couldn’t Hal’s chair his 
hassock his pipe rack, and wouldn’t hear puttin’ the radio 
the dinin’ room. had her plant stand and sewin’ table. 
Over the winda, where she’d had the shelves the first place, was 
the best she could do. She hung the lace curtains she’d been savin’ 
fer she didn’t know what, and bought ready-made slip cover for 
the worse greased chair. Them fine shelves even made her slick 
bit her own self, wear better lookin’ aprons, set her hair curlers 
more often nights, plaster much cream her face she did 
the book leather. That leather took much rubbin’ and polishin’ 
with special creams and oils that Hal complained was gettin’ 
smell like shoe shinin’ parlor. 

Now her Britannica was ready for viewin’. She didn’t have 
friends speak town retired farmers what didn’t take 
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kindly factory workers comin’ from Buffalo, and the swells 
the town wouldn’t never set and eat the pies and cakes she baked 
for ’em, with the likes her. Just the same she was goin’ have 
real party viewin’ with refreshments. She wouldn’t let what they 
was invited for, only Meadville you didn’t give party without 
reason, and only Dinty had birthday comin’ up. She’d say they 
invited clean some pies and cakes left over from big 
order. 

When come spottin’ the Britannica, every one her guests 
was slow old cow the pail. Matty Brooks bumbled her way 
the big vase peonies she’d set atop the bookcase, gettin’ wet 
snootful when she oughta know peonies don’t smell much. 
“Our new Britannica,” she told Matty. 

“Oh, one Hal’s new hybrids. They’re spankin’ fine peony 
all right.” 

“No—no, the Britannica encyclopedia—twenty-four vol- 
umes all not countin’ the year book.” 

Matty didn’t have jerk them glass doors. The rest 
was pawin’ the books, breakin’ down the backs like they was old 
shoes, crackin’ the bindin’s, shuttin’ ’em careless. They was too ig- 
norant give books learnin’ proper respect. them 
bindin’s,” she said, about add, only have the loan them,” but 
she couldn’t much think them not all hers. That was what 
was baked hard into this batter all right, naggin’ doubt about 


keepin’ Her daughter-in-law could jerk back anytime they 
got more room. 


One afternoon along November, the light shinin’ cold the 
glass doors the bookcase, she felt bit let down. The was 
over, the pastor had paid his respects they was housed the 
best bookcases and fed their conditionin’ creams and oils, and 
there they were and there she was, and was mighty quiet that 
settin’ room. She rolled back the glass doors and let her glance warm 
itself the red-brown leather. volume slid out nice and easy, 
the date set among the golden there ever was 
United States America. She let the pages slip away the slip- 
pery-cool pitchers—the restful grays and darks, colors like band 
strikin’ up. One title folded into another slick butter foldin’ into 
batter. 

Toward the end the volume, pitcher took her for ride like 
she was horse-back burro them craggy mountains 
San Marino. She could almost hear bells ringin’ round the mountain, 
smell air clear. Trouble was, she stayed San Marino long, 
she was late gettin’ Hal’s supper the table. 
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Afternoons—mornin’s even—whenever her work would let her 
just set, she’d slide out volume, stirring leather smell that 
took her far places before she much set eyes pitcher. 
Pages fallin’ away fast had smell all their own, the shiny richer’n 
the plain. She’d take out settin’ time she didn’t rightly have, feelin’ 
wicked little chills her spine she’d rub flour off her hands 
dry ’em her apron, and open another book its pitchers. was 
the pitchers want you, and when you come them, you both 
ive. 

Time was fit boil over while she turned Heraldry, the 
Thames fog, wayside shrine the ridges the Andes, market 
place Bou Saada, safes, strong rooms and vaults for children, and 
children’s children, and children’s children’s children. 

The near became part and parcel the far. Lookin’ out the 
water tower the hill, she’d see mosques and minarets; the air 
blowin’ off lake Ontario, smell leaves burnin’, winter branches, 
they belonged every far place. night, the colors would slip off 
the shiny pages dance behind closed lids. 

After runnin’ back and forth from her bakin’ the books, 
washin’ her hands often doc, there come time when she all 
but give outa new pitchers; they was gettin’ familiar her afghan. 
Some she went back and back purpose—San Marino, her first 
love, cloud forms, Chinese snow scene unknown artist, cath- 
edral Altamura. 

From readin’ under the pitchers she took samplin’ bits what 
wasn’t. coupla turns from Abyssinia, her eyes fell Actaeon, that 
Diana had killed just for catchin’ her the act bathin’, whoever 
Diana was. And Beatrice Cenci—what time she had back 1577, 
locked lonely castle father what didn’t have good 
intentions. wonder was killed his bed, but that poor Beatrice 
got beheaded for it. All mighty interestin’, but then there was lot 
double talk like when she wanted know about the birth 
star and got fouled with nebulae, shrinkage and equatorial planes 
say nothin’ density the order 10—31 grammes per cubic 
centimeter. Just readin’ along not understandin’ was kind music, 
all she didn’t know, hunger better’n what you got hangin’ over 
the stove, cookin’, and bakin’, and talkin’ food. 

From readin’ what her eyes fell she took lookin’ sub- 
jects purpose—London, Royal Doulton pottery, her own Lan- 
cashire. Before she knew it, she was lyin’ her stomach the rug 
readin’ like when she was kid. The Britannica was sort self- 
help super market where you shopped for subjects, some your 
list, some comin’ mind what you see. 
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All ways possible she’d make the books hers, yet they 
quite. That daughter-in-law could call anytime. Same thing 
happened that high and mighty Mrs. Bufert with her drum and 
fife dinin’ room set. After half lifetime with the loan ’em, her 
sister Pasadena wanted them back all sudden. 

Whatever come, with the Britannica under her roof, folks was 
pesterin’ her for more’n pies and cakes, and that even went for the 
ladies The Seven Lively Arts club, just about the snootiest gather- 
in’ town. Her hands was all over dough from the bread she was 
bakin’ the day Mrs. Bufert come her door mumblin’ somethin’ 
about settin’ hen she wanted look the Britannica. 

settin’ hen, Ma’am?” And she couldn’t help addin’, didn’t 
know how cock could much crow your side town.” 

not real hen—a china hen—antique. I’m reading 
paper period china before our club.” 

Mrs. Bufert sure was ignoramus around encylopedia. Cora 
had look everything for her, and when she found the place, 
all but had rub her nose the right paragraphs. 

Other ladies The Seven Lively Arts club had shown their 
way around the Britannica, too. When come Mrs. Lynton’s time 
look her speech, Cora asked her, that have the Britan- 
nica and all, and can make some real good speeches, why don’t you 
make member?” 

“Well, isn’t just the weekly speeches,” said Mrs. Lynton. 

then? throw the pies and cakes every Wednesday, 
free charge.” 

Mrs. Lynton stood there stiff new book bindin’. “According 
our constitution member must be—well, native 

Native what? ancestors was natives England 
long before yours ever saw Meadville. And the Magna Charta givin’ 
free rights older’n your constitution.” 

Mrs. Lynton was hikin’ nostril like distress signal, but 
they wasn’t Seven Lively Arters around. better vote 
in,” Cora told her, there’ll more Wednesday bakin’s free 
charge other ways, and Britannica—not smell.” 

That oughta it. She had her first speech all thought out the 
time the ladies come again for their cakes. folks can look for- 
ward hearin’ about Royal Doulton ware when you vote in,” 
she told Mrs. Bufert and Mrs. Lynton. 

already considered your membership last Wednesday’s 
meeting,” said Mrs. Bufert, the majority feels that our con- 
stitution must stand was handed down us.” 

Just the same, she wasn’t factory reject. She could talk with 
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the best them now, even argue with the pastor over the cradle 
civilization. Why should church suppers keep her back the kitchen 
while them thought they could sing and speech-make moved 
the church parlor perform? When missionary evenin’ was 
comin’ for their Lucy Ballard the island Ceylon, Cora 
spoke how she know’d enough about Ceylon give talk. 

keep her knees from knockin’ together when her time come, 
she pretended how she was just standin’ the kitchin wavin’ 
spoon and talkin’ dad about somethin’ she’d read. was 
you expectin’ outa me,” she started natural like, grunt? got 
somethin’ say about that island, and ain’t all pretty. Would 
believe it, Ceylon such heathen place that there’s over three 
million Buddhists, over million Hindus, and only five hundred and 
fifty-five thousand Christians, which puts lot work the lap 
Lucy Ballard.” They was bustin’ right into the middle her 
speech with their hand clappin’. Why there was nothin’ this 
business—nothin’ it. You just read things, and said 
what read. 

That speech got over good she figgered they’d want more. 
about somethin’ primitive religions?” she asked the head 
the program committee. said like she was some castin 
office. heavily booked for some time come.” 

Folks around here just didn’t want real learnin’, genuine facts, 
they’d rather have them piddlin’ lantern slides, piana playin’, 
Miss Naylor’s bleatin’. Even folks what come for pies and cakes 
didn’t want learn nothin’ while she boxed ’em. use tellin’ 
that takes four thousand three hundred pounds paint cover 
the Capitol dome, that the sparkle champagne due im- 
perfect fermentation. 

Anyhow she got back into the way just dreamin’ over the 
pitchers, lettin’ her eye catch sentences here and there. Them were 
the best Britannica days before she got showin’ off her learnin’ 
like new fur coat. 


Just when she found her way back the books for simon-pure 
love ’em, her son wrote was movin’ into new apartment. 
didn’t say nothin’ about the books, but she couldn’t stand not know- 
She phoned him long distance. “I’m prepared send 
back,” she said, trying not talk too loud into the phone. “Send 
back what, mother?” the boy asked. Britannica, know 
was only “What brought that on? didn’t ask for it, 
did we?” 

Her daughter-in-law got the wire. they your way, 
Mother Burridge?” “Oh no, but thought now you was 
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new higher up,” said her son, “but 
have less room—” 

stand this not knowin’,” Cora said, “either take ’em 
back give ’em outright.” Her daughter-in-law was back the 
wire. like think could count them some day when 
might have house with library” “When that time comes,” 
her son put in, wanting new edition. Keep them—they’re 

mean you give outright?” 

“Yes, mother, outright.” 

The Britannica was all hers. She walked over the shelves feelin’ 
free—free loan, chasin’ after fancy clubs with ’em, speechi- 
fyin’, showin’ ’em off six hundred dollars worth learnin’. 

Settin’ time no, they was hers come to—pitchers wantin’ 
her, springin’ life under her eyes—mountains the earth and 
mountains the moon, spiral nebulae and protozoa—the world 
from Lloyd’s Zygote. 


ROBERT MORRIS 


Beachhead-1942 


case outlying latitudes, 

Subsolar the doldrums, sheering passage through 
tattered heaven and shifty sea 

The Second Marines marked time till 0543. 
Dark-crossed and vacant, mostly, there 

Were our corner sympathy men whom delayed 
Proximities were disclosure, first 
Tarawa beach and then forgetting earth rehearsed. 
How capital seemed live 

Ten years ago when were wide genius and 
Outside was like reality, how baffled were 

see marines beside run and wither ecstasy. 
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Piano 


Man 


me?” she asked. 

me? What for?” 

you dress for your one night off.” 

ripped the black bow apart and started over. “Guy 
gets rut, guess.” 

won’t spend much. That’s the best part Marty’s.” 

His glance was sharp the mirror. where we’re 

unless you want to. could walk there. 

released his breath the knot came right. any 
suppose. You ready?” 

Mix drink while put mouth on.” 


Eight o’clock Saturday night Marty’s Village Bar was be- 
tween period. Pockets noise around cocktail stragglers contrasted 
with the decorum early evening customers. Returning from his 
snack the kitchen, Otto held the door with his bulk they en- 
tered. 

“Evening, folks. Come in, come in!” 

“Hi, Otto, what’s new?” 

“Not much, Mr. Taylor. Marty booked some entertainment 
for tonight.” 

Lenora groaned. another torch singer from Brooklyn!” 

Richard flashed Otto wink. thought she was terrific!” 

“No family arguments for me,” grinned Otto moved 
his station under the canopy. and surprised.” 

Richard checked his hat, Lenora moved the bar. 

there, Lonzo, mixed any good drinks lately?” 


Se 
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all good, Mrs. Taylor, the sixteenth. You’re quite 


“Blame Richard. It’s like pulling teeth, but when gets out 
the apartment enjoys it.” 

better mean buorbon and soda,” Richard’s voice faded 
in. Lonzo.” 

for you, Mr. Taylor.” Lonzo placed two amber glasses 
before them and moved small man tuxedo extreme cut 
waiting the end the bar. moment Lonzo returned. 

floor show,” nodded the figure moving toward the 
kitchen. 

guy?” Richard exclaimed. 

“Oh!” snapped Lenora. “Unless it’s bulging female stain- 
less steel brassiere you think you’re cheated!” 

“She could sing too,” objected Richard. 

“Okay,” shrugged Richard, leave Lonzo.” 

The bartender moved his hands and fresh drinks appeared. 
“Drink these, you’ll feet better. the house.” 

“Didn’t realize was late.” Richard elaborately examined his 
watch. the new bird do?” 

“Sit near the Steinway and find out,” grinned Lonzo. 
think sings.” 

“Floor show—that kills me,” Richard remarked they settled 
themselves two tables from the cigaret-scarred piano. 

“Oh, you know Lonzo was kidding. Besides, that’s what like 
about Marty’s—the informality.” 

why the hell have dress come here?” Richard 
demanded. 

“That’s what like about Lenora’s smile was provocative. 
“It shows different.” 

“Different right.” Richard eased finger inside his collar. 
like sport shirts.” 

“You and both, Mr. Taylor.” Marty appeared behind Len- 
ora’s chair. stage revolution.” 

Madame Taylor arose. Marty—you two can revolting 
alone. I’m going powder aristocratic nose.” 

down, comrade,” Richard invited. with the new 
floor show?” 

“Only stay minute, Mr. Taylor. Why, you must have heard 
the guy—Buddy Wilson?” 

“Buddy Wilson. Used record for Mecca?” 


wee 
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“That’s right. Understand one their salesmen picked him 
Omaha somewhere playing college band. His first album 
hit.” 

remember now—it’s called 88-Plus. What’s doing—you 
should excuse the 


“The way get it, he’s allergic working one club more than 
couple weeks. Wandered this morning and asked for job. 

“No kidding!” Richard raised his eyebrows. “Well, it’s break 
for you, Marty—that is, can half the stuff 

“Oh, he’s good all right. Excuse me, will you? I’m gonna send 
him out now.” 


Lenora slipped into her chair Marty announced the crowd- 
room, have real treat for you tonight. It’s pleas- 
ure introduce young man with something new music. I’m 
not musician, but think know good piano playing when hear 
it. Here is, Buddy Wilson!” 


Without acknowledging the polite applause, the unprepossessing 
musician slid onto the piano bench. poised his hands over the 
keys, then turned. 

like play number that came only last night. 
The title is—Mockery.” 

Over the dying hum conversation single note came from the 
piano. His shoulders hunched over the instrument, the pianist struck 
the note again, then again. beat tempo emerged, his fingers 
caressed the keys and fragrance melody grew the silent room. 
Stronger now, the steady heartbeat rhythm pumped vitality into 
image beauty and desire. sudden dissonance crashed across 
the theme. faltered the tempo stopped, and caught again. The 
melody was mortal, and must die. But yet while lived and brave- 
clasped within itself the discord its death. Until last the 
haunting note remained alone. Alone. And alone. 

The waiting stretched, then broke into applause that beat like 
surf over the slumped shoulders. Wilson raised his head and turned, 
trying smile. Lifting hand for the reluctant quiet said, 
very kind. Now please with your fun while provide the back- 
ground. there’s tune you’d like hear, glad oblige.” 

Hands ripped over keyboard, the melody weaving talk and clink 
glasses into the familiar fabric Tea for Two. 

“Cigaret please, Richard,” said Lenora, her eyes glued the 
piano. 

Lighting two, Richard handed hers over with, “Hey!—come 
out it, babe.” 
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Lenora inhaled deeply, blew smoke his eyes. can’t you 
play the piano like that?” 

Richard snorted and waved the waitress. “Two the same 
please, Jean.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Taylor,” the girl dimpled. 

make them double,” corrected Lenora. Jean honey, 
your way will you ask the nice piano man join for drink?” 
Mrs. Taylor, although don’t know 

“We'll make right with Marty,” Richard assured her “You 
too.’ 

“Of course, Mr. Taylor,” laughed the waitress she moved 
away. 

“Lenora. Why?” 

“Why not?” 

“Don’t stall. You’re managing again.” 

Lenora’s eyes widened innocently. “But you didn’t 
double bourbon why didn’t you say so?” 

“Okay.” Richard drained his glass. give up.” 

“I’m sorry darling,” Lenora pressed his hand. “It’s just im- 
pulse. seems lonely, and sort of.” 

Buddy Wilson? ought sitting top the 
world.” 

Lenora agreed, “ought to. But you wouldn’t call 
the top exactly, would you?” 

“Ummm. Maybe. Anyhow, here comes.” 

brought double bourbon for Buddy too, Mr. Taylor,” said 
Jean she set drinks the table. 

“Fine! Glad you could break away, Buddy. I’m Dick Taylor, and 
this wife Lenora.” 

With diffident “Glad meet you,” Wilson took chair. 

“We have your 88-Plus album,” smiled Lenora, “but there’s 
nothing good your number tonight. What was the 

“Mockery. Thank you, Mrs. Taylor.” 

come mockery?” Richard chimed in. sound like 
mockery me.” 

“Richard’s blunt,” Lenora apologized. think the title’s 
perfect.” 

“Do you? Why?” Buddy’s eyes held hers. 

“Why? Because leaves you with feeling no. Any- 
way, think there’s more behind the title than the music.” 

Buddy Wilson stared his glass, drank. Richard cleared his 
throat. you happen come New York?” 
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Buddy grinned, twirling his glass. think was 
shanghaied.” 

said you hailed from Omaha. True?” 

“True.” Buddy glanced Lenora. “But you don’t want hear 
life’s history.” 

Lenora’s smile was mocking. the part behind your 
song.” 

“All right,” Buddy shrugged. “Last night had nightmare. 
When woke up, there was.” 

“Say!—that’s the way make living,” Richard chuckled. 
“Take nap and wake with the hit the day!” 

Ignoring it, Lenora said quietly, she, Buddy?” 

another entertainer. Pardon me. Time work.” 

Wilson rose abruptly and strode the piano. struck thun- 
derous chord, and another. When the room stilled twisted the 
bench and announced, “Ladies and gentlemen, here’s original 
arrangement one the really greats modern composition, 
Rhapsody Blue.” 

Descending the keyboard attacked the instrument with 
vicious fury that brought notes cascading shattering brilliance 
sound. Sweat was pouring down his face finished mighty 
crescendo. Leaning against the rack, turned take his bow. 

“More! More!” came through the applause. smiled assent. 
one hand tested this tune and that, glass appeared above the 
keys and his inquiring glance met Lenora’s. 

Behind her, Richard said, “Drink up, Buddy, you’re among 
friends.” 

Nodding his thanks, Wilson sampled the drink and visibly re- 
laxed. His fingers seemed find way their own. Music rippling 
through the words, eyes some distant dream, spoke. 

good people, you two. Good folks like knew home. 
The kind you can talk to, and know they understand. Sometimes 
New York you for weeks and one ever sees you. Sometimes 
you wonder you’re there all.” 

The piano sang and murmured, filling pauses, pointing the 
words. 

“And then, one day, it’s like call. One day you really see 
someone, and she sees you. Can happen anywhere. Can happen 
waxing job. everybody else she’s just chirp. Canary. Chick. 
And you’re another side man, there beat out for dough. Funny 
how happens. Funny how happens. And pretty soon works out 
real good. You play the same clubs. You back her while she sings 
the songs the way the songs should be. There’s something true about 
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it, you don’t know why. And most you don’t know 
how.” 

Lenora’s hand felt for Richard’s, their eyes Buddy’s face. 

“Say they call rehearsal. It’s pretty late when they let you go. 
Say cab too expensive, say the way home’s through the park. All 
alone with lots people. Lots people are alone. She’s alone her 
apartment you’re alone before the door. 

Buddy Wilson’s fingers squeezed handfulls keys and the 
music stopped. 

she, Buddy?” Lenora said. 

“Bonnie,” the musician muttered. “Bonnie Carroll.” walked 
blindly away. 

“Richard? Richard. Are you awake?” 

now,” came the muffled reply. 

“Do you think she’ll come?” 

yawned and groaned. where?” 

“Bonnie Carroll. you think Marty’ll get her?” 

the hell know? Let’s get some sleep.” 

hope so. I’m glad asked Marty book her for next Satur- 
day, aren’t you? have feeling it’s all they need. Something 
bring them together again. Richard, you think artist has 
suffer?” 

From the other bed came light snore. 

and tonight,” Marty announced, “in addition the 
music Buddy Wilson, it’s pleasure present young lady 
who has recorded many songs with him. Here she Miss Bonnie 
Carroll!” 

The sloping shoulders the piano were motionless the girl 
moved through the room, her eyes Buddy Wilson’s face. she 
passed, Lenora’s nails bit into the back Richard’s hand. 

“Oh! Oh, Richard!” 

breathed. 

Pity gripped Lenora’s throat. She caught her breath. 
white girl!” 
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BRUCE RUSSELL 


Concession 


waited for her the rain the station almost forty- 
five minutes. was drizzling and gray cold. The rain leaked 
through the canvas top the jeep and dripped his knees 
and lap. shifted his position and wiped clear oval the 
fog the windshield. Then saw her. She was little more 
than speck moving through the rain toward the station. 
lic cigarette and crossed his arms keep warm. 
thought about being casual and tried remember the name 
the hotel Sendai they had recommended. took out 
wad yen big paper clip from his pocket and swiftly 
counted it. checked the yen again. have enough for 
room and maybe something eat, thought. put back 
the yen his pocket and cleared the windshield again. She 
was about fifty-yards away, the glassy-wet stretch con- 
crete road which ran away from the station for quarter 
mile and then turned into dirt, ruts, and holes—and lot 
mud when rained. 

sat and shivered; the rain made him disgusted and then 
angry. pounded his knee and the steering wheel with his 
fist and called the rain son-of-a-bitch. crossed his arms 
and shifted his position again and re-crossed his legs. 
coughed and shivered. 

looked straight ahead when she came the door 
the jeep. The red wool coat she had was sopping wet, al- 
most black, and her legs and shoes were spattered with mud. 
reached over and opened the door the opposite side. She 
got into the jeep and started the motor. She poked him 
the side and turned around and looked her. She apol- 
ogized mixture Japanese and English and then she 
smiled faintly and looked down and pouted her mouth. 

“You angry?” she said. 

guess so,” said. 

sorry. was working. Rain good.” 
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know. We’re going Sendai.” 

“Sure,” she said. Then she said, started 
turn the jeep around. 

“Rain bad,” she said. 

started raining hard. The rain thundered the canvas 
top and slid down over the windshield, almost stopping the 
wipers. knew she was looking him but had watch 
the road. wish she wouldn’t look me, thought. 
could feel her eyes. 

The jeep scuttled and lurched over the bad road. The 
wheels spanked giant brown puddles which sprayed higher 
than the car and peppered the windshield with mud. 

reached for cigarette and then hunted for his lighter, 
trying not take his eyes from the road. She took out box 
matches from her purse and lit the cigarette. 

“You smoke?” said. “Here.” 

no.” She shook her head violently. 

“Come on, just one—please. You don’t have smoke 
the way—please. like people smoke. Here.” 

gave her the pack and she took out cigarette and 
placed square the middle her lips and lit it. little eddy 
wind slipped through crack made the edge the door 
and blew the smoke her eyes. She squinted and pinched 
her face and clapped her hands her face, dropping the 
cigarette. laughed. 

“Goddamn it, what’s the matter with you?” 

“Cigarette good,” she said, rubbing her eyes. 

just amateur.” 

“What?” 

“An amateur. you know ‘amateur’?” 

“Don’t know.” 

what you are.” 

She rubbed her eyes with the backs her hands and 
reached over with his foot and crushed out the cigarette 
.the floor the jeep. 

The rain let up. Then quit suddenly and for reason. 
The countryside drooped, exhausted. The water the cor- 
rugated rice paddys was still and black. The sky was purple- 
black, but gray overlay was moving swiftly over and 
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changing color. The lighter patches sky raced across the 


dark. You couldn’t tell this looking the black water 
the paddys. 
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Sendai was chilly and damp and uncomfortable. The smoke 
from the factories mixed with the heavy, wet air and made 
thick and difficult breathe. parked the jeep and 
padlocked the steering wheel. They got out and walked along 
the street and felt conspicuous because she was dirty 
and wet. They walked close the windows the stores. 
stopped once one window and looked some cameras 
which were display and some photographs nudes which 
hung down threads the casement. The nudes were wide- 
hipped, small breasted Japanese women. The faces were dif- 
ferent but the bodies were identical. looked intently 
the nudes but then noticed that she, also, was looking 
them. went back studying the cameras but she kept 
staring the nudes. wish she wouldn’t look those damn 
pictures, thought. started away and jerked her coat 
the elbow. “Let’s go,” said. They continued along the 
street. 

They came the end the block and seemed puzzled 
where go. They stood the corner. pulled his 
collar keep out the fine, misty rain and thrust his hands 
his pockets. She stood quietly his side and gently held 
part his sleeve with her hand. 

looked down her and said, you hungry?” 

“Are you hungry?” she said. 

cold,” said. “Let’s get something hot.” 

“Sure,” she said. 

They went Beniya’s, familiar lunchroom him, that 
served European and American food together with Japanese. 
Beniya’s occupied the upstairs building; downstairs was 
shop that sold leather and ivory items and there were cou- 
ple American soldiers leaning over the counters talking with 
Japanese salesgirls. 

They went upstairs. There were big, pots palms 
and large plants the restaurant and some prints modern- 
istic paintings hung the walls. Some the potted plants 
were wired with fake flowers made paper. She followed 
him skirted the room and found booth corner. 
tried help her off with her coat but she wanted keep 
on, and then felt little awkward. Japanese waitress 
skipped over the table and presented them with two menus. 

“Sure you’re not hungry?” said. “I’m going have 
ham sandwich. Have you ever had ham sandwich?” 

“No.” 

“Will you eat ham sandwich?” 
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“And some hot tea, too. And ask they have any ice 
cream.” pointed the numbered entries the menu 
which were translated into English the opposite page. She 
spoke the waitress and then the waitress left. 

ice cream,” she said. 

There was group American soldiers and Japanese girls 
another table across the room. They were drinking beer and 
making lot noise. Suddenly somebody the table upset 
bottle beer and they all jumped back, upsetting chairs. 
One the girls got beer all over her dress. Pretty soon the 
soldiers and the girls left. 

wish she’d stop looking me, thought. tapped his 
fingers the table-top and looked one the potted plants 
and wondered how much the food was going cost. 

ate the ham sandwich and drank some the hot, oily 
tea and felt better. The waitress had said there was more 
ice cream. She nibbled crescent out her sandwich and 
sipped the tea with both hands around the cup. noticed 
her hands. had never seen such small, funny hands. They 
were like doll’s hands, tiny and pink. She saw him looking 
her hands and put the cup down and hid her hands her lap 
under the table. 

The check said 350 yen. gave the money the 
waitress and slumped back with cigarette and looked her. 
She was looking small puddle tea the tabletop. 

“You glad came Sendai?” said. 

“Sure. Are you?” she said. 

“Did you have enough eat?” said. 

“Sure. like ham,” she said. 

got up, buttoned his raincoat and said, go.” 
She got and led the way across the middle the lunch- 
room, instead skirting it, and went downstairs. stopped 
the doorway the street. had started raining again, not 
the fine, misty stuff that jewels wooly clothes, but humming, 
settled rain that fell straight down. stood the doorway 
and watched the people, all bent over, hurry by. 

good movie there,” said, pointing down the 
street. his raincoat, withdrew arm, and 
threw half the coat around her. She put her inside arm 
around his waist and they stepped from the doorway and 


started down the street huddled under the raincoat, looking 


from the rear like funny, four-legged animal. 
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ARTHUR ANDRE SCHAFFER 


Birthday Poem 


This twenty-third confession 

Paid for with sighs and tears and occasional laughs 
And the solemn sun for friend 

With his infinite praying, infinite blessing 

For less infinite heart put forth 

Into the profession truth for fresh bread. 


the sun spoke the still water 

was silhouette woke the December cold 

Grasping the woodsmoke and the cloud— 

With church prophecy felt the lightning 

Sear all the skics for few minutes prologue: 
Shivering between the sheets bed could not sleep. 


Hearts beating charred with the sheer weight 

the one word and the truth and the love mother 
Beside fluttering, she coughing with rain 

Staggering altar out ferocious fields 

Setting the latch the old door keep out 

The dumb wind with snuff his hand- and his heart. 


Love made stop the green grass the Spring 

While the birds sang and the trees sang 

And the old house played new song new year: 

Then were there suddenly sweet roses 

About the wet fence and the open gate garden: 

There was left with rose, thorn and question. 
—Arthur Andre Schaffer 
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ALLEN KANFER 


Camera Poem 


any Sunday any park 

set down trivial fond records 

promenaders: something stark 

their urgency—unlike birds 

Chirping sunlight after rain, 

Swooping for the sheer joy wings— 

Posing attitudes pain 

And terror dangling the strings 

their discomfort and the fright 

revelation lest the bare 

Defects foolish faces blight 

image praying fair. 

Take any isolated feature 

Rembrandt’s withering strokes 

And what you find composes nature: 
The city fathers cried, hoax!” 

But knew better. This sunny day 
Fragrant should green the mind, 
only snapshot voyeurs would stay 

proper distance where feigned 

Indifference, knowing our rage, 

Stiffening and hiding our distress, 

Though our mind’s eye lay siege 

Heleri with our comeliness. 
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Sio Credesse 


You never know whether you’re even supposed 
here. You never know whether not 
just middle class biological accident. 
When you think about this business existence 
makes you scared because maybe after all you 
should caught pneumonia that winter 
when the snow fell deep and the trees 
stand under the weight the snow. They 
never taught you stay alive, they just 
gave you and there was; you either liked 
you but you didn’t there wasn’t 


whole lot you could about it. 


They were the north quarter the day started rain. 
Art was the back half coming south when picked 
the rock the combine and Evan heard get into the 
big machine where there weren’t supposed any rocks 
and break something. 

“The concave’s Art was shouting. 

Evan got out the truck. wondered about rocks. 
How they got into the wheat fields where the bread was stand- 
ing and how got into the red machines when you 
weren’t looking and mixed rock slivers with the wheat grains. 

have town,” Art said. 

“Why? You can’t anything anyway. It’s going 
rain. 
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have have the concave anyway. Maybe won’t 
rain. don’t rain, get caught and lose time.” 

“Yes, it’s going rain.” 

“Well, anyway, you’d better town.” 

The rain started when was halfway town. came 
quickly over the road and had turn the windshield 
wipers. Some water got into the truck through the hood vent 
and floated puddle the cab floor with little pieces 
wheat straw floating jumpily the surface. touched the 
puddle with his foot when had stop the highway. 
broke into rivulets and ran down the creases the floor mat. 
The straw didn’t float anymore, just stuck the wet rub- 
ber like flood debris and the water ran under the seat. 

turned the sign that said letters. Here 
was better and the rain had not been hard because the drive- 
way wasn‘t muddied yet and there was still some dust the 
bushes. 

the matter?” The man behind the counter didn’t 
look happy, but nobody did when the rain came harvest 
and made the ground too wet for the combines and rotted 
the wheat into hairy ball that smelled bad. 

threw rock the north quarter. Broke blade.” 

“Wait minute, see got one.” 

“If you don’t have one, I’ll have Calgary.” 

think got one. Wait minute.” 

Outside the rain was the streets. Evan looked toward 
the depot through the rain and past the fogged-up window 
with the placards about the harvest celebration. 

got one. have out the shed. It’s out 
there with the gas 

“Wait minute. Who’re you working for?” 

“Billie Monro.” 

“Okay. charge him You don’t want pay 
now? 

don’t have any money.” 

“Okay. Then charge him. You better stay 
here until that rain stops.” 

“They’re waiting for out Monro’s.” 
the same, you’d better stay.” 

“No, better go. They’re waiting for me.” 
“Okay. The blade’s out the shed.” 
“Thanks. find it.” 
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The shed was built stilts that truck could back 
and load the drums that were filled with gasoline and 
painted bright red. The shed was red too but the paint was 
worn and wasn’t nearly red had been and the rain 
made seem even less red and the big white danger sign 
didn’t show plainly. got the blade and put the cab 
the floor beside the puddle that didn’t belong the dry 
cab. 

The road was beginning get muddy from the rain that 
came from the west where the mountains were sixty miles 
away and black behind the clouds. drove the truck slowly 
through the grain fields that would not produce for few 
days now and seemed pitifully useless the rain. After 
while came the house and turned into the yard. 

“Get the blade?” Art was alone the kitchen. 

It’s the truck. It’s going long 

“Yes, it’s going long rain.” 

Evan looked out the window beyond the porch where 
the wind generator stood without blade because wasn’t 
any good anymore now that the electric line had come through 
the country. made nice shadow look beyond. 

remember once when used use that generator 
before the electricity came. There was hawk built nest 
there one spring before the winds came. watched her 
every day building then setting after the eggs were the nest. 
Finally the eggs hatched and one day while she was away get- 
ting food the generator shorted out and killed all the little 
birds right the nest where they were setting. She came back 
and there they were sort fried right where they sat.” 

“What happened then?” Evan was still looking the gen- 
erator trying imagine what was like when the fried birds 
were setting the nest. the feathers had 
been burned off whether they had died clean. 

“The mother bird kept coming back until one day the 
generator shorted out again and fried her. had climb 
there finally and get the nest down.” 

“Were they clean?” 

“What you mean?” 

“Did they die clean were they burned?” 

“Oh, they died clean, all right. Never knew what hit 
them.” 

Evan wondered whether was better die clean and 
never know what hit you die like getting burned when 
everything just sort ran out you and then you were 
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dead. The birds hadn’t belonged the wind generator when 
there were many other places they could but when you 
thought about you realized that the country was flat 
that there weren’t many places they could that would 
high enough live. There weren’t many trees and the trees 
were filled with the magpies that ate carrion and hated hawks 
because hawks ate fresh meat and hunted themselves. 

wonder why she came back, Art.” 

“Who?” 

“The mother hawk. She didn’t have come back after 
the babies died. lot animals wouldn’t that.” 

“Some them are different. They come back the 
same place where they nearly got before and eventually 
they get it.” 

“It’s raining harder.” 

harvest when rains.” 

have leave before get finished now.” 

thought you weren’t going back.” 

“Yes, Art, I’m going back.” 

draft you you back.” 

thought about how the hills home looked the 
spring when the grass started show green the morning 
between the brown spots, and the trees were green splinters 
the sunshine. There would colors home now. was 
going home. 

thought you’d decided stay.” 

“You can’t run forever. Pretty soon war 
here and then war somewhere else. you don’t back 
they follow you with the war.” 

“You want war?” 

“No, but clean.” 

aren’t clean. They just aren’t clean.” 

didn’t mean the war. meant like the 

“They don’t all die.” 

they all die one way another. They all die.” 

thought about what his uncle had told him about the 
last war with the Germans Bastogne with cognac their 
canteens and how when they shot them and wounded them 
they still laughed because they were happy. 

“Yes, they all die.” 

“When are you leaving?” 

“Tomorrow. With the rain there won’t harvest for 
while and I’ll have some time home.” 
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“You don’t have go.” 

know.” 

welcome here.” 

“No, better tomorrow.” 

looked the wind generator the rain and wondered 


about the hawks who had died clean. 


S’io credesse che mia riposta fosse 

persona che mai tornasse mondo, 
Questa fiamma staria senza piu scosse. 
perciocche giammai questo fondo 
Non torno vivo alcun, vero, 
Senza tema d’infamia rispondo. 
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LIBBY THAYER 


Two Sonnets 


who neither rich, nor wise, nor rare, 
Offer, unasked, gift beyond your knowing; 

not bring body cool and fair, 

Sweet with the scent rain and flowers growing; 
not bring mind endowed with peace, 

fortified any certain truth, 

Nor surety that gladness will 

Within heart now glad light and youth. 
you, who ask thing all me, 

bring gift long-treasured down the years— 
All that ever have been be, 

The sum all laughter, all tears. 

You being you, how shall offer less 

Than this—to you give loneliness. 


You know how the spring comes, flower flower, 
The blatant yellow jonquils, spilling laughter; 
The tremulous sweetness each prescient hour, 
The sudden rain, the sudden warm smell after. 
You know the look cherry-tree and crocus, 
Know that the meadow-lark’s glad song has 
music manifold, and how the focus 
all our lives seems centered each minute. 
You know that spring promise and assurance, 
Know that the poignant, heart-constricting smell 
lilac wet with dew has yet endurance 
Beyond our power understand tell. 
You then, who know the shape spring, know too 
That even has come love for you. 

—Libby Thayer 
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MARGUERITE JANURIN ADAMS 
CLIFFORD POPE 


Translations From 


The Chinese 


Thoughts Still Night 


Like frost upon the floor, 
Silvery and white, 
raise head and see 
The cold moonlight. 
bow head beneath 
Home memories night. 

Tang Dynasty: 618-905 


Ninth Day the Ninth Moon 


Falling leaves the wind and rain; 
The earth window turning red; 
the old tree flying birds again 

With only the white moon overhead. 


While far the sky the stars swing 
The sounds the autumn near spill 
And crickets chirp unceasingly. 
P’an Shih 
Ming Dynasty: 1368-1640 


Distant Mountain 


Expanse water stretching like pure jade, 
With scattered red clouds like ribbons streaming, 
And, where the sky and water interweave, 
Far mountain peaks sunset faintly gleaming. 
Chang So-E 
Chin Dynasty. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE 


the Mountains 


awakened from quiet dream 

one long note the sweet mountain-bird 

morning-song. rise and fold the screen, 

the frail music rapturously stirred. 

The sun has touched the distant mountain peak; 
Without the wood the setting sun thin; 

Before sill the waterfall cold. 

And fresh wind, arising, enters in. 

Where does come from, chilling, without sound? 
The fir-flowers spread cover the ground. 


Chang 
Ming Dynasty: 1368-1640 


the Bamboos 


Among the plaited reeds there stands hut 
Leaning against the rock. see abodes 
men through stems bamboos thick and tall, 
Yet all sleepy the silent roads. 
one arrives. Dreaming, watch and wait 
Where spring sweeps radiantly about gate. 
Wang An-Shih 
Sung Dynasty: 960-1278 


Plum-Flower 


Branches plum hang the garden wall. 
Frosty the day. The bud alone bloom. 
Within the distance not snowfall, 
know, for fragrance steals within room. 
Wang An-Shih 
Sung Dynasty: 960-1278 


EMILIE GLEN 


People Will Give 
And Give 


words, just the sounds dining—knives and forks 
grazing plates, her father’s discreet chewing, her mother’s 
spoon stirring her coffee—they made Lorinda feel sick and 
lost the way she used the bottom her brother’s boat, 
waves licking the sides, oars pulling its length. 

The boat was the bottom the lake now, rotting out 
down there the mud and slime where her brother had 
drowned, rotting there for six years, and her mother still 
stared down the white damask were the lake. 

Before Mae could serve the dessert they would excuse 
themselves, her father get away from the darkened place, 
the tears, the seances, uptown one his clubs 
back Wall Street work over his financial reports, her 
mother lie the sofa that used her son’s study, 
his bathrobe about her, tears rolling their endless course. 

“Shoulders straight, Lorinda,” said her father. “That’s 
way sit table.” 

“Your brother carried himself like a—like sun-god. But 
you wouldn’t remember—you were only five when went 
from us.” 

Nothing she could say would ever make for not 
being her brother. From her corner the room when com- 
pany came, she would sit listening all the things Keith was 
—the swimming medals won, the basketball scores made. 
memorial window church could bright every- 
one’s words about him. 

least had never lived down here East Tenth 
Street. She could say Hello people who knew just 
Lorinda. 


dessert, thank you, Mae,” said her father. The min- 
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ute walked out the door, and her mother faded from the 
room like some ghost seance, Lorinda went into the 
kitchen. “No pie was ever wasted when your brother was 
here,” said Mae, he’d never forget tell me, “You’re 
some cook’—made feel like counted.” 

“Please, could you wrap three four small pieces 
cake?” 

“Cake again? What you with all?” 

have friends. Maybe brother wasn’t the 
only one who could make friends.” 

see around here none. Your brother’s friends 
was all over the place, keepin’ things lively.” 

“You know how mother is. She can’t bear entertain 
anymore.” 

Mae leaned across the table, her thick-lensed glasses wet 
with light. that boy was popular that nobody could 
keep his friends out.” 

While Mae wrapped the cake, Lorinda went back her 
room, emptied her school bag books, put paper party 
hat, birthday candles, and couple pink snappers. Her lips 
pale moth wings she hurried into her brown 
velvet. 

With bag full cake slung over her shoulder, she raced 
past the elevator the service stairs. Two floors down, she 
tilted the silver party hat her limp brown hair, stuck 
birthday candles into each piece cake, and spreading her 
smile with pastry horn, rang the door chimes 

“You certainly look festive,” said the young woman who 
opened her. 

Lorinda held out piece her birthday cake. wanted 
you come party, Claire, but mother thought 
better keep children own age. Besides, you couldn’t 
leave the office that early.” 

“Why thought your birthday was sometime April. 
It’s never safe trust memory, it? Let’s looked 
around the room for something that could present. “If 
excuse just second—” 

Claire came back from her bedroom with hastily 
wrapped gift that Lorinda held her hand moment be- 
fore tearing back the white tissue flower clip for her 


hair, tiny bottle perfume, charm for her bracelet. 


Claire,” she said, “Claire, you’re second mother.” 
Tucking the presents into her school bag, Lorinda went 
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out into the hall, pretended head for the elevator until 
Claire closed the door, then raced down the stairs the 
Sixth. 

Lorinda,’ said the woman her features sag- 
ging under upswept hair-do. distinctly remember that 
your birthday was around Easter. You came with piece 
birthday cake.” 

“Well, you see—well, tell you the truth, Mrs. George, 
that cake was just some happened have. My. mother 
forgot birthday only was too ashamed admit it. And 
now she’s trying make nearly year late.” 

“Poor little bug,” said Mrs. George. “Come in—come 
in. 

Lorinda’s mole grey eyes burrowed into the room Mrs. 
George looked around for present. “Let the child pick out 
her own,” said Mr. George handing her five dollar bill. 

From the Georges she went Mrs. Hanley whose chil- 
dren had grown and moved away, and Miss Murchin- 
had met down the dry cleaners, this afternoon. 
one was home the Matthews, she could hear the dog bark- 
ing there. her way back upstairs she threw the remain- 
ing piece cake down the incinerator along with more gifts 
food than she could ever eat. Mae let her in. “That 
Lorinda?” her mother called mistily from her room. 

Lorinda walked past the wedge darkness from her 
mother’s half-opened door, closed her own soft whisper, 
and spread her presents out the bed—brushed velvet rib- 
bon across her cheek, fingered shell pin, tried the black lace 
fan, fluffed out yarn doll. From the depths her closet 
she drew out doll’s steamer trunk, fitted key into the lock, 
and gathering her gifts gently they were nestlings, 
laid them away with the rest her treasure. Tray after tray 
slid open her touch, abundance gifts. She paused 
over drawer costume jewels, scooped them the 
handfuls, let them stream through. 

Halloween—Christmas—Valentine’s Day—she had 
from all the holidays her mother had let die with her brother. 
All them had become Memorial Day—Halloween, when 
her brother gave big parties the game room the house 
they used have Chappaqua; Christmas when 
would trim the tree; Valentine’s Day when would hang 
the family valentines the wall. Let them draw the shades 
against holidays just long she had friends hidden away 
this great apartment building. 
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this?” her father had said when had noticed 
her speaking many friends along the street. ““Where 
you meet them all? Naturally like see you overcoming 
your diffidence, but you needn’t rush the other extreme. 
It’s rather common around speaking everyone.” 


Halloween had been the year ago. With 
mask hide behind she had put gypsy costume and 
started out ring few door bells the building. Everyone 
had invited her in, given her more food than she could eat, 
more presents than she could carry. She had never known 
before that people would give and give. 

What could she the next time she started out? Valen- 
tine’s Day wasn’t for weeks, and she’d had too many birth- 
days. The night her mother and father had one their sharp- 
icicle quarrels over her mother’s desperate faith mediums, 
that night she thought what do. She dug her nails along 
her arm bloody scratch. Then she hurried into her most 
neglected looking dress, faded brown check, ran down 
the lobby, and crossed the elevator the other side the 
building. Before ringing she roughed her hair, pushed 
her sleeve the clotting scratch, and pulled her features into 
harrowed look. 

The woman who opened the door the length its chain, 
released and took her her arms. 
it? What’s happened?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Beck I’m ashamed. never wanted anyone 
know, but you’re the only one can turn to. mother 


drinks lot, and when she’s like that she comes me—would 
half kill didn’t run out.” 
your father during all this?” 
home—he can’t stand see her that way.” 
you had your dinner, child?” 
she never thinks food, not when she’s like that.” 


While Mrs. Beck was the kitchen making her some 
chicken sandwiches, Lorinda’s eyes threw tentacled glance 
about the room, caught panda sitting child’s rocker. 

the kind cuddly bear always dreamed tak- 
ing bed with said Lorinda, when Mrs. Beck came back 
with tray, they never thought give one.” 

sits waiting for little niece,” said Mrs. Beck, “not 
that she visits here very often. Say, how would you like the 

big fellow keep you company?” 
“Oh, would—I would.” 
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“Then it’s yours, but come—eat something—” 

Lorinda took half-hearted bite the chicken sand- 
wich. “It’s just use, Mrs. Beck. I’m too upset. I’d better 
getting back anyway. I’ve home-work do.” 

“Is safe? She might fly you.” 

“Oh, she’s passed out this time. just slip into 
room.” 

Instead ringing for the elevator, Lorinda ran the 
stairs the Eleventh, hiding her panda behind the door. She 
mussed the hair Mrs. Beck had combed, pushed her sleeve 
above the scratch, and headed for 


“Oh, Mr. Stevens,” she panted when the door opened 
her, Stevens, I’m ashamed. You’re the only one can 
turn to—my parents drink, you know—both them drink. 
And when they’re like that, all can run out, and—” 

“Well, come in, child—come in.” 


Right while she was walking in, tomorrow unrolled be- 
fore her like carpet. Tomorrow she would try new apart- 
ment building. All the nice people the world weren’t just 
this house, they were behind all the shining windows all 
the great apartment buildings for blocks around. She’d find 
ways meet them; she’d play with their tots, pet their dogs, 
talk them the park, the grocery store, the station- 
er’s. She could ring lot bells pretending collect mag- 
azines for Girl Scout drive something like that. She’d 
get somehow, and once you were in, the rest was easy. 

After school, next day, she knew the instant she turned 
into Tenth Street which new building would be. The win- 
dows had special shine, almost gold look the late after- 
noon. She would mark lot those windows for her own, 
the her occupancy like the white X’s the windows 
buildings just going up. 

From Tenth Street all the way Washington Square 
many doors opened her that she had keep notebook 
she’d get mixed where she’d had birthdays, what she said 
she was collecting, who gave most. She made entries what 
their hobbies were, their businesses—the furrier who would 
give her bits fur for dolls’ clothes, the designer who had all 
kinds dress materials, the salesman with miniature samples, 
the toy manufacturer, the window display man. 

The only thing was, you had keep finding new people. 
You couldn’t come back very often they didn’t know quite 
what about you. But there was the whole, wide world. 
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you stood looking candy store window long enough 
somebody would buy you candy give you the money for 
it. You could order soda and not have enough pay; 
most anyone and ask for bus fare because you’d been 
separated from your mother the crowd; wait box of- 
fice for some grownup pay your way in. The whole world 
was like one great mother—one father. 

Along April she had idea that just wouldn’t keep 
until Halloween. Saturday afternoon she dressed her 
gypsy costume, covered with her coat, hid her tambourine 
her school bag, and ran down Washington Mews where 
old stables had been made into apartments and studios. She 
began dancing along the cobblestones the rhythm her 
tambourine. Windows opened; heads appeared; coins rang 
her feet, spun like tiny tops, rolled away chased along 
the cobblestones. 

Another time she would try dancing and singing some 
the garden courts, not along Tenth Street where she had too 
many friends who thought she turned just them, but 
around Gramercy Park. She’d tap dance the courts 
those great buildings, tap dance that would sound high 
where her voice couldn’t reach. would holiday 
whenever she put her gypsy costume and started out with 
her tambourine. 

Lorinda was getting ready slip away one evening when 
the bell rang, quick, and business-like, Durstine won’t 
know who am,” she could hear some woman tell Mae. 
let her know it’s about her daughter—about Lorinda.” 

Before Mae had time show the woman in, Lorinda hid 
behind the French doors the dining room, inching the cur- 
tain far back she dared. Her mother was coming out 
her bedroom her usual trance. “I’m always glad see one 
Lorinda’s teachers,” she said, she had gone and left 
recorded voice back there. 

teacher, but the friend someone who thinks 
great deal Lorinda. don’t believe you two have ever met.” 

“No, gave seeing people long time ago, ever since 
my boy—” 

“Mrs. Durstine, did you know that your child begs the 
street?” 

That put stiffener her mother’s spine. “Does what? 
Are you out your mind?” 

the street. She’s been seen Twenty-third 
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Street dancing doorway for pennies.” 

“Obviously you've come the wrong address. One glance 
these surroundings should tell you that child would 
begging here.” 

there mistake. social worker must make 
certain that—” 

what? social worker? Why this preposterous.” 

all, you and your husband are not always con- 
dition control the child.” 

“Just what you mean that? demand know what 
you mean.” 

“Your child has told certain nieghbors about you—both 
drinking excess, not above physical violence. Half the time 
the child doesn’t get enough eat except the grace some 
stranger.” 


Rage took such shaking hold her mother that her lips 
worked but words came. Mae, rushing from the hall, 
spoke for her. “You must have the wrong party, Ma’am. The 
Durstines don’t drink like you said. Not all the seven years 
been with ’em, was they ever under the influence. And 
that child has everything done for her. She don’t need 
around Mae was heading for the French doors. 
you come out that dinin’ room. know 
there. Come on, now, tell this lady what she heard 
ain’t true.” 

good flattening herself against the wall, Mae was 
switching the lights. don’t know how explain ex- 
actly, but isn’t called begging days like Halloween and 
Thanksgiving dress and around ringing doorbells, 
maybe putting little act for the grownups.” 

“But you’ve been out with your tambourine, night after 
night,” said the social worker. 

day.” 
you consider prank spread the story that your 
parents are alcoholics who beat and starve you?” asked the 
social worker. “Is that your idea fun?” Lorinda backed 
away from the dried-apple face pushing closer. “Why 
you say such things? Why?” 

don’t just don’t know.” 

Her mother was holding onto the stiff-backed chair 
tightly she’d turn into pinch dust were she ever 
let go. apologies, Mrs. Durstine,” said the social worker, 
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“but you can see our position the It’s worth in- 
vestigating every complaint the Society can save one child.” 

“And now excuse me—” Her mother’s robe bil- 
lowed out down the hall like storm cloud. She was heading 
for her room—her treasure. Mae followed after her the min- 
ute the social worker went out the door; made right for the 
dolls’ steamer trunk. “This it—this where she always 
hides things—locks away here.” 

“Well, open it—open it,” that couldn’t her mother— 
screaming, actually screaming—blood scalding her long, pale 
neck, furious lines beating out the sorrow her face. 

“The key,” said Mae. key.” 

no. never stole anything. They were given 
me—they’re mine.” 

“You heard your mother—the key.” 

“In the ribbon box,” said Lorinda, the velvet pad.” 


Mae opened the trunk she were breaking back the 
binding new mystery thriller, slid out the trays the 
light—no longer secret anymore—no longer hers—shining 
costume jewels the shape clowns, and petals, and deer, 
and swans—all the shapes being loved, being wanted—trays 
miniatures, trays paper dolls, scarves, handkerchiefs, 
flower sprays—deep drawers full cuddly animals, dolls with 
love-me faces, doll’s clothes their hangers. 

Mae bent pick the panda snuggled the back 
the trunk, she stubbed her toe dolls’ cake box heavy 
with coins. this? What’s this?” she said, trying force 
the lid. Locked—everything locked. Come, the key.” 

“At once,” said her mother the most brooding tones 
she’d ever heard her use. When she tried untangle the silver 
chain with the key from her hair, her mother ripped 
off her neck, unlocked the box, herself, all the pennies, 
dimes and quarters—coins that were the faces new friends 
everywhere who had laughed with her and watched her dance. 

Her mother’s hands weren’t limp lettuce anymore, they 
wre furies taking hold her, shaking her, shaking her 
dizziness, good feeling you gave into it, let yourself 
hands that were strong, real—mother’s hands, hers, all hers. 
“Beggar,” she screamed. She forced her 
her knees, rubbed her nose the coins the way she’d rub 
kitten’s nose its mess. 

she was give that money charity,” said 
Mae. 
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“Yes, charity—to the Children’s Village. Every cent 
that money going the Children’s Village,” said her mother, 
“for those boys from broken homes.” 

The slackening hold, fingers slipping away like chiffon, 
her mother was fading from her, her voice coming from 
distance. will pass,” she was saying, “all this will pass— 
all phases childhood pass. must never lose serenity— 
way him.” 

Her mother’s gaze searched beyond the room, the box 
coins, the dolls’ steamer trunk, the desk, the chairs. She was 
someone with the power dissolve walls mist, step out 
into space, leaving her back here this little room. 

With her mother gone from her, Lorinda sat the edge 
her bed. The walls wouldn’t dissolve into mist for her, they 
were crushing in, taking her breath. She couldn’t sit listen- 
ing the silence—silence crushing like the walls. She 
jumped up, flattened her hair under forlorn looking scarf 
with tattery fringe, took her school bag, and edged along 
the hall. Mae was reading some mystery other. “If mother 
should happen ask where am, I’m going home- 
work with girl over Ninth street,” she said. back 
about hour.” 

Mae gave her belated “Uhuh,” she went out the door. 
Some new people had just moved into D—always new ones, 
many new faces snowflakes—flakes coming thick and 
fast that when you looked down them, you could rise. 


ELLIS ATKINSON MCDONALD 


Whisper The 
Old Wars 


died. died the Roman road 
Between the wall and the sea; 


With never voice for the 
bell toll for me. 


enemy’s sword and mine made cross, 
And fell the sudden spark, 

With never candle for head, 

coin buy the dark. 


would had been under southern stars. 
And the warmth southern sky. 

For Roman road lonely place, 

For southern heart lie. 


And the years and the suns and the moons past, 
And the wall and bones are dust, 

But who sets his march the roads war, 

Will make his bed where must. 


But you travel the Roman road 
Above the froth the sea, 
stranger, stay yet little while, 
And bow your head for me. 
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There Will 
Rainchecks 


There will rainchecks for those 
Who not make the last bus 

Maxie Bodenheim’s 

Where the napkins are almost—green 
soft paper 

And glass water rings are wet and 
Mix with sugar grains the 

Glass topped tables leaving 

Sweet wet circles that lead 
Postulate query. 


But shall there with the music, 

And short stairs sending their solemnity 
greetings shall proceed 

the floor where figures spin 

Above the din chorused saxaphones. 


And would you have stand upon table 
Where the floodlights will undoubtedly 
Reflect lapels and trouser stripes, 

And Antony coconut trees 

Placed here and there 

About the wall 

stir them into action 
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shall lean back chair 

And turning face the music 
Comment the down beat the drummer 
white jacket making nice shadow 

look beyond, cigarette 

Too short compliment 

The profile fool. 


You will laugh and answer 

When have said thatI tired 

wire-backed chairs 

And cummerbunds and boutonieres 
And though know the other, 

will nod, 

Agreeing where agreement serves 

keep you here, and though laugh 
With you and hold your hand 

shirt will still open-collared 
When the Band has left the platform 
And the room holds only you and me. 


And have left you your door 
last, after the cold night air 

Has cut the tears from eyes 

will remember dancing wax 

And crystal stems 

And soft green paper napkins. 
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With The Tide 


The two them loved the beach. They loved the feel 
the hot sun, the taste the salty ocean, the sound waves 
falling upon the shore, bringing treasures purple and 
white shells and little, floating animals that were poison the 
touch. They loved the mountains sand that were always 
shifting, passing over whole trees and leaving behind only bits 
delicately sculptured wood that held them fascination, 
revealing strange and unexplainable shapes. 

Today they had rolled and tossed the sand, feeling the 
little bits gravel bear into their skin. They ran the top 
dune and looked out over the ocean. grey gull dipped 
his wings into the water, and they, envying him for moment 
this sensuous contact, ran together toward the bird, their feet 
kicking the sand behind them. Simultaneously their bodies hit 
the water and the sand slid off them, leaving them clean and 
free. 

They walked for several hours after their swim, drying 
their young bodies. She would take bits her hair and lay 
them across her chest, letting them get the full measure 
the sun. They walked far, farther than they had ever been 
before, and the sun was getting redder and lower the sky. 
They knew that would soon dark, and that they ought 
return home, but something kept them going. They both 
knew that before they returned something different would 
happen, and neither them would turn around until did. 

They both stopped short when they saw what lay ahead 
them the shore—a large, dark green and white, oval- 
shaped object. They were used finding strange things 
the beach, but this object bore resemblance anything 
that they had ever found. They walked toward it, careful not 
make any noise, lest should run away. When they got 
closer, they saw that was about the size football and 
perfectly smooth. They wondered could rock, for 
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they could see limbs attached, only the oval shaped body. 
When finally got nerve enough touch it, realized 
what was—an egg. They became very excited now, rolling 
the sand and holding between their hands. 

“It will swan,” she said. know that will, for 
came from the water. will catch fish for the ocean 
like the gulls, and will have silver wings which ride 
on. And will take other lands—lands that have 
heard of, where there are hills like our own, but solid hills 
earth with trees them. And lands where everything 
covered with white, soft layer earth. know that will 
swan.” 

“Oh, don’t sure. think that will eagle, and 
that will ride his back,” said the brother. 

“You’re nothing but old copy-cat,” she said. “You 
would never have thought bird all, hadn’t 
thought one first. And, anyway, eagles don’t come 
from the sea.” 

They decided that the best way find out was take 
home and hatch it. The boy picked the egg, and they 
walked home, whispering anxiously about their prize and 
wondering how they could keep without Mother’s knowing, 
for she would surely make them take back. They decided 
what they would call were eagle and what they 
would call were swan. They made plans for the trips 
that the bird would take them on. 

They managed slip the egg in, unnoticed their mother. 
Once inside their room they laid the pillow and examined 
it. Its shape and its texture were the same the chicken eggs 
that they ate every morning, but the size and color were dif- 
ferent. They had wondered for second the egg might hold 
giant hen, but had quickly dismissed that idea, for hen’s 
egg was tan, while this egg was white with patches green. 
When their mother was washing dishes, the girl slipped into 
her room and borrowed hat box, which they had decided 
would make excellent nest for the egg. She put cotton into 
the bottom the hat box and then spread red silk hand- 
kerchief top She had made her mind that the egg 
would hatch fashion. When the time came for bed, she 
insisted that the hatbox put under her bed since she had 
made the nest for it, while thought that ought lie 
under his bed, since had first touched it. They finally 
agreed that would lie under her bed this night and under his 
the next. They would have liked put the floor between 
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their beds, but Mother might see when she woke them the 
next morning, and that would spoil everything. 

The next day they both complained their mother that 
they had stomach aches from last night’s oyster, and she in- 
sisted that they remain bed. All day the two them lay 
their separate beds, passing the egg from one bed the other 
every half hour. When had the egg, would shake very 
gently and listen see could tell what was inside, and 
sometimes would tap the surface and wait expectantly for 
answer. often got the urge throw against the wall, 
but knew that could never live with his sister did 
anything like that. 

When she had the egg, she put under the covers with her, 
against her stomach and her young breast. She would run 
her hand gently over the surface, around and around, time 
after time. Then she would hold the egg the cup her 
small hands and see inside (She knew she saw inside the egg) 
the foetus the swan with silver wings that would lift her 
above the clouds places only dreamed before. 

They wanted stay inside the next day, but their mother 
said that they would have outside—that the sun would 
probably better for them than their beds. Reluctantly they 
put their swimming trunks. They very carefully put the 
hat box the back the closet with dirty sheet top 
it, that their mother would not find it. Outside, their only 
concern was for the egg. The cool water held fascination 
for them, for what secrets could the ocean now hold that 
would more importance than their egg. They got 
pleasure from kicking the sand walking the water, for 
these were things that they had always done, but they had 
never had green and white egg the size football. 

The days that had passed quickly for them before now 
became lengthy and dull, because they were away from their 
egg. They would take any excuse get back their room 
with it, finally getting the point where they told de- 
liberate lies stay their room—the fascination was great. 
Each day the image what was inside expanded. 

One day, when she was alone the room, she heard 
strange noise, like the breaking twig, only prolonged, and 
she realized that last the egg was hatching. Her first thought 
was leave her brother the beach and the only one 
see the birth her swan, but she then decided that might 
become angry and not play with her. She ran out the beach, 
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looking for him. When she saw him she yelled, quick. 
It’s hatching. It’s hatching.” 

Their thoughts leaped wildly their legs they ran 
across the sand. Now they would see their swan being born. 
Afterwards they’d feed sea weed and little fish. They would 
take the dunes and watch fly out over the water. Per- 
haps they would even tell their mother about it. They would 
build home for out drift wood and shells. And when 
was big enough, they would huddle under its wings winter 
keep warm. 

Each tried outrun the other and get the room first. 
The egg shell hadn’t broken completely when they got home, 
and they watched the slow design being formed before them 
line crossing line, until last the shell lay beside the animal. 

Their eyes widened when they saw it. was not green 
and white the shell had been, but rather nondescript 
brown. The color, however, was not what the two had noticed 
first. They had noticed the two crab-like claws just below 
his head open and shut very slowly. Then they had seen the 
ill-proportioned head with six eyes. The most surprising 
thing about the creature was its legs, which were like those 
human beings. 

“It pretty,” she said. 

replied. 

very pretty,” she said again and turned her head 
that her brother would not see her crying. 

The next day the boy went out play, but she stayed 
inside, the little animal her bed. seemed her that 
had already grown, and she wondered would grow 
very large. She looked down him and wondered might 
possibly turn into swan. Then she chided herself for think- 
ing such thoughts. shouldn’t satisfied with what 
have instead hoping for swan? Swans are white and prob- 
ably have bathed every day, and they can fly away too 
easily. And should thankful that don’t have put 
with one, especially one with silver wings, for would always 
have polishing them.” And she grabbed the little animal 
before her and squeezed little too hard and told over and 
over, love you, little man. love you. never wanted 
old white swan. love you. love you. never wanted 
old white swan. love you.” And pinched her lightly with 
his claws, because she was hurting him. 

When her brother came that afternoon, told her 
the castle had built the sand and the sand crabs who 
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lived there. told her the wave that had ridden 
that swore was high their house. She told him 
her day with the animal, and sneered. 

The next day the two them ran along the beach, kick- 
ing the sand behind them and running and out the roll- 
ing waves. They built castles and looked for sand dollars and 
found sand fidlers. They played naked behind dune. 

When they got back home, they spoke hastily it, ate, 
and stayed for the first time weeks the living room, play- 
ing cards and drinking cocoa. They waited until they were 
very sleepy before they went fast asleep. 

The next day she decided that she would say good-bye 
the little animal before they went out play. She opened the 
hat box only find him lying motionless, dead. She had 
meant get some food, but had slipped her mind. Well, 
was too late now think such things, and there was 
use her grieving. she took him out the box, she noticed 
piece the green and white shell lying beside him. She 
picked and rubbed gently across her cheek. still 
pretty, she thought. 

After they had thrown the little body back into the ocean, 
where had come from, they raced the highest dune. Once 
there they rolled and tossed the sand, feeling the little bits 
gravel bear into their skin. 
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CLARENCE ALVA POWELL 


THE DESERT AND THE WANDERER: 


stranger stands upon the light 
some familiar shadow, 

Bells night enjoin the flesh 
murmur and acquiesce 


The music rare device 

And speaks alien tongue 

Like incense the plaintive tone 
some disastrous enterprise 


Danger, with the sudden might 
promised eldorado, 

Quells the fright, and spirits mesh 
With subterranean loneliness 


Melted are the caves ice, 

The frozen sinews wrung 

And music trembles the lone 
Remonstrance, secret, doubly wise. 


LANDSCAPE, AFTER RAIN 


Here this summer landscape, where each line 
Lifts, curves breaks the horizontal plane, 
Then rises, clean and perpendicular 


trees, world takes shape. From this design, 
Spring patterns, made leaf and blowing rain 
Gathering sound from doors now ajar 


Where once secret, tight-lipped darkness lay. 
Now, arching, red thunder 


White-timbered-house: this covenant will stay 


sunlight, into lengthening, green shadows. 


Has gone—above tall trees, the brook and meadows, 


The heart that, childlike, moves through wonder 


Harriss Barr 


AUGUST KADOW 


THE SPRING POSSIBLE WAR 


Out anticipation like pain, 

catharsis needed and from anguish wrung, 
the cloud’s barrage destroys horizon’s line 
with groping, hidden cannon the spring. 


season’s sure-approaching edge draws near, 
contemplate the pacifist, past 

where born out liberty, its wayward child, 
once left undefended the fear 

that its defense would its death revealed 
through necessary sanctions the war, 
enrolled instead the monastic college 

safe from the guns and swift maturity. 


The clouds fan out, grey pity for the pillage 
winters past and cold futurity, 
then like smokescreen hid the distant village. 


And could now invoke that stark decision, 
refuse the war, retain the private dream, 
cling the separate and peaceful vision 
alone within the refuge room? 


The unresisting grass and stubborn trees, 
their actions bound one preverdant fusion, 
yield the wind’s attack foretells the rain. 


The answer grows where have grown: 
cannot part nor ever make truce 

with that generic man last made known. 

doubt love, shall accompany him. 


The vast ablutions the rain descend 

bright hosannas the waiting lawn: 
come war, repose, nervous interim, 

the spring’s artillery and tears portend 

the peaceful summer’s green triumphal hymn. 
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ERNEST HEMINGWAY, Phil- 
lip Young. 240 pp. New York: 
Rinehart Company. $3.00. 

has been said too many times 
that Hemingway something new, 
and that there are literary de- 
rivations which are more than frag- 
mentary; but Phillip Young, whose 
first book Ernest Hemingway, has 
put great deal time and effort 
into proving that two American 
writers have had strong influence 
upon both his style and his attitude. 
These writers are Stephan Crane and 
Samuel Clemmens. There are Hem- 
inway’s own statements 
with; has said that Crane and 
Clemmens are the two best Ameri- 
can writers and that most the 
others are very poor indeed, and 
has also said, the Green Hills 
Africa, that “All modern American 


literature comes from one book 
Mark Twain called Huckleberry 
Finn it’s the best book 
had. All American writing comes 
from that.” This rather overstat- 
ing the case, but agree with Mr. 
Young that might have been more 
“All writing comes from 
The author has gone great lengths 
prove this point, the extent 
including over pages dis- 
cussion the character and adven- 
tures Huckleberry Finn. This 
scems going too far, and 
think Mr. Young could have dem- 
onstrated his point without going 
such lengths. The important things 
are these: that Huck, his 
down the river, suffered the same 
sort experiences Nick Adams— 
the hero almost all Heming- 
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early stories—and that re- 
acted them much the same 
way, that these experiences and re- 
manner, that Hemingway and Clem- 
mens had remarkably similar back- 
grounds, and that Nick may well 
Finn. These are points well taken, 
and, for the most part, nicely writ- 
ten and documented. The central 
thing this, that one could take 
all the Nick Adams stories and some- 
how put them together into novel, atmosphere 
you would have something intense- 
similar the story Huck’s 
journey down the river. The impor- 
tant thing about both boys not 
what happens directly them, but 
what they see and how they are 
affected. 

There are some other good things 
this book—a short biography, 
discussion the area Heming- henderson street 
way’s interest, and resounding re- 
buttal the idea that this area 
unimportant—but there are some 
very bad things too. There least 
one glaring inaccuracy—Mr. Young 
says that Francis Macomber, the 
“Short Happy Life Francis Ma- SLOAN DRUG 
comber,” runs twice from charg- 
ing lion, two separate days. 
critic should read carefully, and “ON THE CORNER” 
clearly expressed that what might 
appear the second time real- 


only flashback the first. “It 

had started the night before when 

had wakened and heard the lion Your Complete 
roaring somewhere along the riv- 


er.” Also, the author seems have Drug Store 
some sort fixation the phrase 
every possible turn throughout the 
book until the very sight DELIVERY SERVICE 
enough make one somewhat nau- 
seated. There some other sloppy 
writing and couple rather promi- 
nent typographical errors, Phone 9-2961 
the whole fine book, well put 
together and easy read. With all 
its faults, for over-all interpreta- 
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tion the life and works Hem- 
ingway the best thing have 
seen, and think will down 
well with both expert and dilettante. 
Frank McAdams. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
Grant Knight. 208 pp. Chapel 
Hill: The University North 
Carolina Press. $3.50. 

Mr. Knight has chosen his “‘cri- 
tical period” the decade included be- 
tween the years 1890 and 1900; his 
theme the struggle between the in- 
trenched romantics the old cen- 
tury and the embryonic realists 
the new; and his intention, 


films plain why the battle between Amer- 
ican romancers and realists reached 
crisis the 1890’s, why was 
forums fought decision before the end 
dances the nineteenth century, why, 


other words, the title this book 
jutifiable.” Having thus set cer- 
tain limits time and material upon 
himself, the author has been ex- 


displays 


polls ceedingly careful keep himself 
within these limits, and has actually 
music set forth straightforward literary 
history the period question. 
calendar His concern has been entirely with 


the forces active upon the literary 
scene the 90’s. For this reason, 
find his book extensive treat- 
ment Henry James, Mark 
Twain—both whose major work 
was done before the 1890—or even 
William Dean Howells, except 
relate Mr. Howells’ comments 
upon the contemporary scene the 
90’s. Inside his framework, however, 
Mr. Knight, the author several 


Student Union works upon American literature, has 
Activities Board material; the influence the va- 


rious European trends has been esti- 
Floor, Graham Memorial mated, particularly the influence 
Zola and with especial reference 

Phone 5614 Roman experimental; the contem- 

porary political and economic scene 
has been commented upon insofar 
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exerted pressure the novelists; 
Mr. Knight has least mentioned 
several hundred books published dur- 
ing his ten years, has commented 
extensively upon large number 
these, and has included examples 
the most influential critical com- 
ments the time. The most impor- 
tant the realists the late nine- 
teenth century, according the au- 
thor, were Bierce, Garland, Crane, 
and Norris; for they each advanced 
step further the idea realistic 
fiction—a fiction dedicated re- 
porting all the aspects character 
and environment regardless their 
nature. Ambrose Bierce, regionalist 
active the early 90’s, was es- 
sential agreement with Howells, that 
all literature should fit for the 
eyes the most modest Victorian 
“jeune fille’; Frank Norris, almost 
nine years later, was the immediate 
predecessor and encourager Drei- 
ser, whose Sister Carrie was national- 
supressed for many years being 
unfit for the eyes any woman, 
young old. The author also finds 
number the romantic best-sell- 
ers the 90’s interesting and read- 
able, with Hope’s The Prisoner 
Zenda good example. 

That pronounced shift the 
current American fiction did oc- 
cur during the 1890’s undeniable, 
and The Critical Period American 
Literature has done remarkable job 
documenting this shift. not 
think the author has reached his 
stated goal showing why this shift 
occurred why occurred when 
did. Actually the problem not 
within the scope the book. Any 
reader who wishes know why 
American realism suddenly sprung 
into prominence about 
have read many more years 
and many more authors than are con- 
sidered here. The Critical Period tells 
very well, though, what happened, 
and doing this justifies both its 
title and its existence. The book 
precise and pleasantly written; 
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runs swiftly and refrains from the 
temptation include interpretation 
and criticism extraneous the ma- 
terial. found bit dry, but his- 
tory history, and think will 
provide interesting and stimulat- 
ing experience for any student 
American literature. 
Albrecht. 


OLD PINES and- other stories, 
James Boyd. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity North Carolina Press. 165 
pp. $3.00. 

this posthumous collection 
short stories (selected the 
wife with the aid Paul Green and 
Richard Walser), one sees unfor- 
tunate example the intense grip 
writer. Mrs. Boyd calls reflec- 
tion abiding interest South- 
ern character and the Southern 
scene.” She might better have re- 
ferred idee fixe that pre- 
vented her husband from realizing 
the scope and promise hinted 
some his more competent pas- 
sages. Under this circumstance, the 
best that can said the collec- 
insight, which the reader may may 
not already possess, the mentality 
and milieu the typical unedu- 
cated Southerner. 

least one the stories, how- 
ever, suggests that Boyd, having once 
broken out his self-imposed limi- 
tation, was capable rising, not 
soaring, higher literary ground, 
and that the unfortunate impression 
created the collection due, 
part, the superimposed interpreta- 
tion the editors. Gizzard 
Scientist,” for example, Mr. 
Boyd has managed create sur- 
prisingly taut and intriguing story 
suspense. The skilful evocation 
brooding atmosphere and subtle 
suggestion sinister intent, climaxed 
the intestine-turning denouement, 
are reminiscent the chill deprav- 
ity Faulkner’s classic, Rose for 
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” 


Emily.” This particular tale seems 
prove the necessity and value 
relegating the regional element its 
proper function background 
the story have any significance 
larger than that the mere earth 
from which rises. Although Mr. 
Boyd applied this principle 
least one case, apparently did not 
grasp it, for the remainder his 
selections presents conglomera- 
tion local color which can only 
considered purporting re- 
semble short stories; are shown 
not finished sculpture, but rather 
the common clay from which co- 
herent work might conceivably 
moulded. 

The title story, Pines,” re- 
counts the diminishing fortunes 
old Man McDonald, who the 
house his ancestors watching his 
little railroad die.” accompa- 
nied this vigil daughter, 
characteristically named Flora. Twen- 
ty-four pages later the old man, still 
watching the railroad, slips quietly 
the floor with the classic utter- 
About time. “Elms and Fair Oaks” 
presents the situation two Prince- 
ton classmates thrust into opposite 
camps the outbreak the Civil 
War. Inevitably, they meet the 
battle Fair Oaks. Neither the sit- 
uation nor the treatment make se- 
vere demands the author’s ori- 
ginality. claims the 
non-unique distinction being 
written, with the exception the 
opening line, entirely dialogue. 
This its only apparent distinction. 
suggestion penetrating satire 
breaks out “The Flat Town,” with 
lines like: marked the in- 
dividual save imperceptively fine 
shades relative obscurity.” This 
and similar flashes prosodic bril- 
liance help one overlook the fact 
that the small Southern town 
itself living parody civilization, 
and attempt satirize can 
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only superfluous. 

The remaining works may most 
kindly dismissed with the under- 
stated epithet 

Chase. 


THOMAS WOLFE: CAROLINA 
STUDENT. Agatha Boyd Adams. 
University North Carolina Li- 
brary Extension Publication. Jan- 
uary, 1950. 

The publication this short bi- 
ography Thomas Wolfe the 
Library Extension Division reflects 
the endeavors this organization 
further the study North Caro- 
lina’s greatest author and his work. 
the scope the book does little 
more than provide outline 
Wolfe’s life, and effect the plots 
two his novels. Actually, how- 
ever, serves three-fold purpose, 
containing full the important 
events Wolfe’s life student, 
author, and member society. 

Whereas foregone conclu- 
sion that Wolfe used his own per- 
sonal experiences plots 
novels, there still, and perhaps 
shall until comprehensive and 
analytical biography him pro- 
duced, heated contention 
whether incorporated his own per- 
sonal emotions and feelings 
characters. Mrs. Adams, compiling 
the history Wolfe’s activities 
the University North Carolina 
from various student publications, 
has pointed out several divergences 
between his actual experiences and 
those his counterpart Look 
Homeward, Angel, which though 
means conclusive, would indicate 
that built about himself totally 
different personality. There can nev- 
artist until known what ex- 
tent reproduced himself the 
persons Eugene Gant Look 
Homeward, and Time and 
the River, and George Webber 
The Web and the Rock; this must 
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“Landscape After Rain” brings 
Isabel Harriss Barr the 
for the first time. She 
also the author two books 
one-act plays and three volumes 
poetry, published Baker Bos- 
ton, and reviews and poems which 
have appeared the New York 
Times, The New York Herald Tri- 
bune, Contemporary Poetry, and 
Spirit. the present she living 
Larchmont, New York, and serv- 
ing the reviewing staff Re- 
nascence Magazine. 


Allen Kanfer, author 
era,” English instructor 
Grover Cleveland High School 
Ridgewood, New York. Work his 
has been published Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Yale Review, Western Re- 
view, Commentary, Hopkins 
Review, Prairie Schooner, Kansas 
Review, Beloit Poetry Journal, and 
Poetry Awards, 1950. 


Ellis Atkinson McDonald, whose 
poem, “Whisper the Old Wars,” 
brings her readers the Caro- 
LINA for the first time, 
native Georgia and long 
time contributor many magazines, 
including Magazine, The 
Christian Advocate, The University 
Review, These Times, Kaleidograph, 
The Country Poet, The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, Versecraft, and The Amer- 
ican Girl. 1950 poem hers 
won first prize contest spon- 
sored the Poetry Society Vir- 
ginia. present she living 
Chamblee, Georgia, with her hus- 
band, her aunt, two dogs and cat. 


Emilie Glen will familiar fig- 
ure those QUARTERLY readers who 
remember her two previous stories 
which have appeared the maga- 
zine, the Britannica,” and 
More Children.” She native 
Syracuse, New York, and now 
living Manhattan Island working 
the editor Congregational 


. 


the job more exhaustive 
study. The biography invaluable 
study his novels, since corre- 
lation times and places the life 
Wolfe and his writings aided 
greatly his only slightly altered 
description and names places and 
people. 

Though Mrs. Adams intended 
provide only outline for future 
study her subject, the very nature 
her material and its presentation 
one small volume has been im- 
portant addition the lore sur- 
rounding the enigmatic and misun- 
derstood figure who rests undisputed 
one the major novelists the 
20th century. 

Scarborough 


Contributors 


Dan Reid, the author “With 
the Tide,” native Raleigh 
and junior the University where 
his major drama. Besides appearing 
number Playmaker produc- 
tions, has taken part the sum- 
mer outdoor dramas, Unto These 
Hills Kermit Hunter Chero- 
kee, North Carolina, and The Lost 
Colony Paul Green Manteo. 
With the Tide emerged from Phil- 
lips Russell’s creative writing class 
and his first published work. 


“Rainchecks” and “S’io 
mark Thomas Lloyd’s second ap- 
pearance the Quar- 
TERLY and also the first issue two 
years when has not served 
the magazine’s staff, where held 
the positions editor and poetry 
editor. native Washington, Mr. 
Lloyd now resident Chapel 
Hill and student the University, 
studying creative writing. Besides the 
lished previously the student mag- 
azine Antioch College, where 
was formerly enrolled. 
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you 
new 


state paper, “Conference Trails.” 
Stories her have appeared the 
Prairie Schooner, The New Mexico 
Quarterly Review, Perspective, Ad, 
and Decade, among others, and one 
has been included the 1952 vol- 
ume Best American Short Stories. 
She also the mother eight- 
year-old daughter, whom she claims 
bears absolutely resemblance 
the young heroine “People Will 
Give and Give.” 

Bruce Russell wrote “Conces- 
sion” Hokkaido, Japan, where 
serving with the Civil Affairs de- 
partment the Army. his home 
town Westport, Connecticut, 
was reporter the Westport Town 
Crier under Robert Moskin, now 
editor Look magazine. Later 
attended Adelphi College New 
York, where studied journalism 
and creative writing and edited the 
college newspaper. 
story, Mr. Russell wrote: “It’s very 
lean piece work, but it’s supposed 
be. What leaves you with 
most important—is important me, 
anyway. Perhaps more vig- 
nette and less work narrative 
prose—but don’t think so. con- 
tains conflict, more tacit than 
overt, and that leads denoue- 
ment, signalled beforehand the 
title the story. for the prose 
itself: believe simple sentences 
and simple words means ex- 
pressing subtle ideas and action and 
conveying subtle suggestion. And 
the long run the most powerful ex- 
pressions art are those the most 
simply communicated.” 

August Kadow, Hollywood, 
Florida, graduate Guilford 
College, where received his A.B. 
1947. After completing his work 
there, Mr. Kadow studied the 
Breadloaf School English, Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 
has taught Georgia Tech and 
his poetry has appeared Interim, 
Poetry, The Arizona Quarterly, and 
Experiment. 
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The Wounded Hawk 


When the hawk came was like living protest sent them 
the outraged woods. The large brown bird flew from the edge 
the forest, away from the new sawmill, flying the Rankin 
farmhouse angle from across the meadow. was late the 
afternoon and most the chickens were the roost; only few 
chicks fluffed and scratched about the warm dust. slight 
breeze stirred the potato vines near the chicken run. The hawk flew 
slowly against the wind, skimming low just over the corn tassels. Its 
head craned toward the ground and the powerful wings pumped 
unhurriedly. 

Joel Rankin did not see the hawk; stood under the crib shed 
cramming rape and cabbage leaves into the rabbit hutch. Three 
brown rabbits wrinkled their noses him and nibbled his fingers. 
Their brown eyes looked him nervously, and they scampered 
about the wire box. 

“Old sawmill scare you?” Joel asked. The noise the mill came 
from the woods, and intermittently the thunder pines crashing 
earth. The high, persistent scream the saw was like the voice 
hysterical woman. Like his mother’s crying when she learned 
his father had sold the timber. When Joel stooped put the 
pan water, heard the noise among the chickens. They were run- 
ning about cackling and beating their wings against the fence. 

“Another chicken snake,” said and began hobble toward 
the chicken yard. His left foot was lame, turned under and in- 
ward, and when ran made his limp obvious. 

chicken hawk!” Mrs. Rankin cried, shoo!” She 
stood the back doorsteps futilely shaking her apron the air. 
“Here, Wolf!” 

The dog began bark and the hens ran wild with fear. Joel 
lurched along the end the garden fence, shouting and beating 
the wire with stick. reached the gate the chicken yard, 
the hawk flew up, stirring dust with its great wings, and showing its 
white, black-streaked neck. darted down wind towards the woods. 
They could see the yellow chick clutched the talons, and they 
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its cry, thin peeps that got fainter until the hawk slanted into 
the pines. 

little biddy,” Mrs. Rankin said. She leaned against the 
gate, frail and tired. Her face was wet from standing over the 
stove and there was flour her hands. When Joel looked her 
there were tears her eyes. 

back,” said. get him when comes back.” 

“You could build scarecrow.” His mother looked him 
anxiously. don’t want you handle guns.” 

did not look her. not afraid.” 

“There are some old clothes the feed-house, some Uncle 
Ishmael left.” 

won’t any good. hawk’s got too much sense for that.” 

But his mother had turned and walked back into the kitchen. 

They were seated the table when Mr. Rankin returned from 
Clayton. The mother and son ate silently. They heard him swearing 
the trailer the dark, and kicked the dog the doorstep. 
Pausing door, leaned the knob, tall and unsteady. His 
mustache was dark against his flushed face. 

“Don’t wait for me,” said. 

Mrs. Rankin rose fix his place. The silverware jingled when 
she set his meal. 

brought the squash back,” announced. won’t bring 
more than enough pay for the hampers. told ’em I’d feed mine 
the hogs first.” began eat. “It’s beans they want. Last year 
was squash and had beans,” laughed. “Beans what they 
want.” 

“There was hawk today,” Joel said. got one the bid- 
dies.” 

“You kill him?” 

“Georg e!” 

was feeding the rabbits.” 

“He'll back. When comes back wait him and shoot 
im.” 
noise the mill scared him out,” Joel said. “He eats mice 
and snakes.” 

Mr. Rankin frowned. “And chickens.” looked Joel. 
was twelve could hit humming-bird the wing with 
twenty-two.” His laugh was bit too loud. 

don’t want— 

didn’t get chance,” the boy interrupted. “He went away 
fast and low down the lane.” 

put scarecrow,” his mother intervened. “He made 
one out Uncle Ishmael’s clothes.” 
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should’ve used Sunday suit,” Mr. Rankin laughed 
again. “From the looks things—” 

“It won’t any good,” Joel said. bigger than any hawk 
ever seen. He’s not even afraid man.” 

you could trap him, Joel,” his mother said. Her frail 
hand fluttered about his head, brushing the blonde hair away from 
his eyes. “Joe Henderson caught one last year.” 

could shoot him the wing,” Joel asserted. 

The pale hand subsided and his mother’s lips began quiver. 
don’t want son to—” 

“All right, trap him. Tomorrow fix for him.” 

“Wait for him and shoot him,” his father said. 

Mrs. Rankin began clear the table. She turned the water 
the sink. 

“The mill scares the rabbits, too,” Joel said. “They scratch their 
heads against the wire.” 

“Well, damn, when you catch your hawk, ask him how 
can pay back the bank without the sawmill. Then I’ll stop and 
we'll all happy, hawk, rabbits and all.” 

“Give this Wolf, Joel,” his mother said. She did not begin 
crying until had walked out the dog. 

the morning Joel fixed the traps. wired three light steel 
traps long pine strips. After baiting them with dead chicks, 
nailed one fence post and one against the brooder house. They 
stood high over the chicken yard, the traps dangling chains and 
glinting the sun. Joel carried the other one the end the 
cow lane near the woods. Then tore the black grotesque scare- 
crow down. looked weak and human when threw corner 
the feed house. fell limply, rattling some bottles, like drunken 
man. 

was Saturday. The mill-hands quit noon, and the hawk did 
not return. 

Sunday Joel did not walk the woods. habitually 
walked Sunday evenings, and Wolf, following the small 
stream the fence and doubling back way the old sawmill 
site. There was web paths the forest made the goats and 
cows. Sometimes Wolf surprised rabbit treed squirrel. Then 
the dark silence was disturbed his throaty barking. But usually 
they were quiet, the dog walking slowly keep pace with him. 
Joel threw stones the small pond near the house studied the 
trees with the bark eaten away high his head. Before his 
grandfather Burney died they could follow the thread water for 
two miles. Now there were large open places with only rotting 
limbs, and the fences had moved in. More than once they had moved 
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in, and the old sawdust pile had climbed for five years had been 
cut off. 

Joel loitered around the back yard all day looking toward the 
meadow. Wolf glanced wistfully the woods. the late afternoon 
Joel saw the hawk again. skimmed low over the edge the trees. 
Suddenly darted down, and the boy saw that had caught 
mouse when flapped into the woods again. Then hobbled into 
the house. 

When the hawk did return Joel was feeding the chickens. When 
saw the brown bird dropped his bucket and crouched down 
near chicken coop. The hens became panicky and ran about 
flapping their wings and bumping the fence and each other. Joel 
talked them quietly, trying soothe them. 

The Cooper’s hawk approached unhurriedly and implacably 
evil. When saw the traps veered sharply. circled one trap 
slowly, cautiously examining the bait, almost incuriously. Once 
nearly clutched the dead chick, then flew quickly aside. turned 
again and flew nearer, wing tip brushing the chain. Surprised 
the jingling sound, the hawk swooped away, but unafraid and 
with dignity. circled the other trap, contemptuous its un- 
hurried thoroughness. 

Joel was ashamed the trap. 


Then the hawk darted abruptly into the yard near Joel, scat- 
tering the yellow biddies. Joel leaped up, and they faced each 
other, the hawk proud and savage, seeing the boy with fierce golden 
eyes. poised flight, great wings outspread and yellow talons 
curved, Joel stood transfixed with his arms spread. For moment 
they almost touched. Joel could see the markings the hawk, the 
yellow hooked beak, the slate-gray body and white-tipped tail. 
Then, ignoring him, the hawk floated the far fence. trap- 
ped chick the corner and closed in, dragging its wings the 
dust. 

you don’t!” Joel shouted. grabbed the feed bucket and 
threw it. The yellow biddy slipped through the loose wire and dis- 
appeared into the green mass vines. Then the hawk turned. 
flew past the boy slowly and his head’s level. Joel could have 
reached out and touched before swooped over the corn rows. 

smelt the traps,” said. knew was all 
the time.” tore the poles down and dug hole for the dead 
chicks. 

‘If comes tomorrow I’m going kill him,” Joel announced 
the supper table. hung his head because there had been something 
boastful his voice. 
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His mother rose and began fuss with her medicine bottle 
the 


“Wait for him,” Mr. Rankin cautioned. the brooder 
house and shoot him when lights.” 
Joel looked his father. don’t have hide. can hit him,” 
said. 


you scared him away,” his mother said. won’t 
come back.” 

Joel remembered the slowness and the savage eyes. “He’s not 
afraid. back, and this time get him. smelt 
the traps, but this time kill him.” 

he’ll away now,” Mrs. Rankin said. 

Joel sat clump dog fennel waiting for the hawk. 
waited behind the big barn, leaning against the rotten boards, and 
looked out across the pasture. There was pile junk near the 
fence; improvised seat from great iron bell. was covered 
with rust and the clapper was gone. Once had hung under the 
four oaks call the field hands in. emitted thin peal when 
Joel struck with the gun barrel. watched, lizard emerged 
from the ragweeds. stretched the axle old Chalmers, 
gulping the hot air; its throat looked had swallowed penny 
edgewise. 

bevy sparrows scattered from the hem the meadow 
and flew into persimmon tree the middle the pasture. Joel 
stood and cupped his eyes, and the lizard skittered into the weeds. 
When the brown bird emerged from the trees tensed. braced 
himself against the barn, finding place the weeds for his lame 
foot. Licking his dry lips, pushed the safety catch the shotgun. 

come down,” said. 

The hawk flew angle, alternately flapping and sailing, 
heading towards the chicken house sure wings. would have 
pass over him. Joel began count, clicking his tongue against the 
roof his mouth. There was slight breeze, and the hawk rode 
the billows air lazily. neared, Joel raised the gun slowly 
and jammed the stock into his shoulder. found the target 
the sights and took the bead. squinted along the barrel, 
shifting his body slightly the hawk came in. 

When was within thirty yards, Joel held his breath and pulled 
the trigger. The jolt twisted him sideways and his lame foot threw 
him into the fence. But saw that had missed. The hawk had 
banked suddenly, silhouetting its wing span, and zoomed down 


between the corn rows. Joel heard its wings slapping the corn 


sped away taking cover. Once caught glimpse the brown 
feathers hurtling into the underbrush. His teeth cut into his lower 
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lip ejected the empty shell. sood still long that the lizard 
returned drink gulps sunlight again. 

tell you?” Mr. Rankin said. you can’t hit him,” 
mocked, gesturing angrily. began eat rapidly. Hender- 
son could have hit him.” 

Joel flushed. Once the two boys had hunted together and Joe 
had shot thrush sitting fence post. They had fought, wrestling 
among the pine needles. 

he’s gone for good now,” Mrs. Rankin said. She reached 
out and wiped her son’s hair from his forehead. 

Joel said nothing. When the meal was finished left the table 
and walked while the cool darkness. Wolf crept out and sniffed 
him and went back under the house. 

The hawk did not return the next three days. was hot, and 
Joel waited each evening the shade, listening the screaming 
noise the mill. began sicken the montonous sound and 
the hot scent the weeds. 

Joel was glad see the mill owner when drove up. came 
one morning pump some water. was beefy, red-faced man 
with hairy arms. drove new Buick with New York license 
and spoke with accent when asked for the water. 

“Christ, it’s hot,” said. 

“You the man cutting timber?” Joel asked pumped 
the handle. 

The stranger sloshed water his thermos jug-and poured out. 
cut,” said laconically. drank from the pump 
mouth and spat the ground. 

“You got gun with you?” Joel asked. 

The mill owner straightened and looked him. “Sure. 
thought might see deer. Why?” 

Joel shot him sharp glance. there’s hawk,” began 
hesitantly. ““A Cooper’s been eating our chickens.” 

haven’t seen him.” 

“If you let him come on,” Joel said. “I’m trying 
get him.” 

“Sure thing,” the man smiled. “And you run into deer, run 
him way.” took the jug water and drove away. 

The next evening Joel heard shot from the edge the forest. 
The blast roared and echoed away from the mill near the pasture. 

“If he’s killed deer, report him,” Joel thought. But 
knew better. There was quick numbness inside him. 

The hawk did not return for three weeks. Once the large man 
came pump water. The boy watched him intently, but they did 
not speak. 
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continued wait for his enemy, more out habit than 
with hope. was near sunset when the hawk did return. Joel was 
driving the cows when saw it, grotesque and ruffled, the 
pasture fence. slipped down the garden fence and waited with 
the gun behind row pole beans. The chicks scratched about 
the dust. They had lost their yellow down and were naked and 
scrawny with few early feathers. 

it?” Mr. Rankin asked. was standing the 
screened-in back porch. 

Joel did not answer. crouched low that could not see 
the hawk. His father walked outside, banging the screen door. 
walked down the garden parallel the chicken run. 

the hawk,” Joel said, nodding his head. 

Mr. Rankin ducked down, squatting close Joel could smell 
his breath. God, you better get him this time,” said. 
“Take bead him and follow him in. Wait till lights and 
shoot him.” 

Joel turned his head toward the chicken yard. 

“Ya hear?” 

nodded and flicked the safety catch off. 

This time the hawk came differently. For long while 
sat the fence post flapping its wings and craning its gaunt neck. 
When left the perch, did not fly direct line. wobbled 
awkwardly, taking advantage the cover. One wing moved with 
jerky motion, flapping shorter arc than the other. stopped 
uncertainly the cow lane fence. Joel could see the hawk fussing 
with the weak wing. Its head darted nervously under the hurt wing, 
pulling did not belong the proud, fierce body. puff 
wind upset the hawk’s balance and flapped weakly. Then 


lurched away, awkward pelican, and wobbled toward the farm- 
house. 


been hit,” Joel said. 
till lights, then shoot.” 

Joel knelt one knee and raised the gun. placed the extra 
shells the ground. Then found the staggering bird the sights. 

“Wait now,” Mr. Rankin cautioned. 

The hawk approached slowly, its head bent toward the ground. 
Joel held the target the sights. Suddenly the hawk swerved 
and plunged straight into the potato vines beside the chicken run. 

got biddy,” Mr. Rankin shouted. They could hear the 
weak peeps above the wild confusion the hens. “Now. What 
are you waiting for? Shoot!” 

“Wait!” 

“Shoot, damn it!” 
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The hawk flapped its wings and lurched about the vines. For 
moment fell over, struggling rise. The brown wings beat 
against the green vines. 

hung hisself the vines. Shoot now!” 

Joel held his bead but did not fire. minute,” said. 

Suddenly his father jerked his trigger finger. 

“No!” Joel shouted. The jolt spun him around, but could 
see that the charge had gone low into the hawk’s legs and the green 
vines. stood up, throwing the gun down, and stumbled along 
the garden fence his father tried reload. 

The wounded hawk, freed the blast, flew blindly against 
the fence. Its wings beat tattoo the wire. Slowly began 
climb, tearing the wire, hooking its beak and dragging the 
sticky legs. reached the top strand Joel jerked the gate open. 

Mr. Rankin fired just over his son’s head. The hawk cried out 
pain the charge tore feathers from its side. twisted forward 
the top wire and dropped into the chicken yard. limped 
toward huddled group chicks, the wings left wet trail the 
dust. 

When the hawk saw Joel standing before him, flew upon him 
savagely. Surprised the violent asault, Joel groped for the hurt 
shanks, cringing away from the furious wings that mauled him 
like pistons. could smell the tawny scent forest creature, 
more pristine than the rabbits. The talons ripped along his bare 
arms until his hands closed around the legs. The boy turned then, 
triumphantly disregarding the beating wings. The pulse the 
hurt hawk throbbed his hands, the fierce bird raged him 
with relentless eyes. Furious and beaten, raked its beak towards 
his face and knocked him against the brooder house. Then Joel’s 
hands found the strong neck and cut off final cry. 

“You little fool!” his father cried. almost hit you.” stood 
the gate holding the shakily. 

killed him,” Joel said. have hide.” His faded, torn 
shirt was spattered with blood; there were flecks with his 
freckles. stiffened his arms slightly forward, palms outward 
and away from his sides. Tiny streams blood ran down and began 
fill the palms. his eyes was the mingled look pride and pain 
and hatred. The boy turned away from his father and walked 
the pump. 

Joel washed his arms Mrs. Rankin watched from the porch, 
hand her mouth. shout came from the woods: pine was 
falling. fell poorly, lodging, then popping off limbs with elec- 
tric sound crashed forward. When struck last, there 
was thunder and the earth shook. 
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Voice Prophetic 
(Out The Twentieth Century) 


Now are the tropic jungles all unravelled; 
Deserts unreeled and ocean-wastes unwound; 
The tundras and the Passages are travelled; 

The calm untwisting axle-tree found— 

The rigid pintle where adventure turned, 

The quintain and the targe for which burned. 
The features the world are photographed, 
Her marvels inventories, new draught 

continental forms placed file. 


But men have ceased wonder all the while. 


None can decipher the vital scrolls petals, 

Determine the trend the stars the graph night, 
Reach the earth’s heart, whence arteries metals 
Ramify into sight. 


For men are apathetic, cannot mingle 
With old enchantments that are ever young; 

Nor see when the ripples sing along the shingle 

The far forgotten islands that are sung; 


feel the pintle where adventure swivelled, 

Showering golden glamour round the Poles, 

Adventure that shrunken and shrivelled 
For want human souls. 
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The Tradition 
Student Life 
Chapel Hill 


“To have gathered from the air live tradition 
This not vanity.” 
The Cantos Ezra Pound 


Someone has said that educational institutions, like other shell- 
forming organisms, achieve their growth making new begin- 
ning each year. When the President the Class 1953 steps for- 
ward for his brief remarks Kenan Stadium the evening 
June 8th, will stand the end 159 years this process. 
and his University will facing the future, but the dominant theme 
commencement the enjoyment and appraisab the past. 

Our class president, desiring something singular for may 
point out that his will the class graduate under the 
“traditional” quarter system. may chide the trustees for upset- 
ting the “traditional” five-day class week, for interfering with 
the “traditional” authority the faculty such matters. 
probable that and all his classmates will feel themselves gripped 
and that whatever they sense 
distinctive about the class 1953 will seen part 
thing enduring and unique about the University North Carolina 
and Chapel Hill. 

Those who remain here and see the succeeding generations 
students come and see that each age and generation has its pe- 
culiar conditions and its crises, and that each one shapes and 
shaped tradition. One who observed greater span years 
than that seen the bell tower would see enough know that 
the quarter system, the Saturday holiday, going barefoot during 
senior week, even parties Hogan’s Lake are not traditional. 
would see that what one student generation regards rock-firm 
tradition may wholly unknown another. 

the parade symbols associated with football would 
see between Kay Kyser’s Cheerios and Norman Sper’s card tricks, 
six generations the Rameses strain, Tarzan, bearded man, the 
victory bell, drum majorettes and swirling skirts. would see 
“tradition” for hazing and “tradition” against hazing. would 
see “tradition” for booing athletic games and singing, don’t 
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give damn for” our guests and competitors inveigh against “tra- 
dition” for gentlemanly conduct and good sportsmanship. About the 
only constant would observe the campus scene other than 
Davie Poplar would Chapel Hill’s ubiquitous dogs. would see 
conflicting traditions, fictitious traditions, false traditions. 

What the legitimate Carolina tradition? What the essential 
theme her history? What spirit atmosphere, what indigenous 
standard pervades her student life? studiousness and academic 
excellence? freedom, informality, democracy, hard times, “serv- 
ice the state,” liberalism? 

The University North Carolina shares with all other uni- 
versities heritage from the medieval universities Europe and 
England and more immediately from the early universities North 
America and especially Princeton, alma mater her founder, Wil- 
liam Richardson Davie. But her own tradition student life fol- 
lows from the circumstances the founding the first state uni- 
versity, and the main stream that tradition student government. 

The founding proceeded from the same historical impulse 
the American Revolution and the founding the American nation. 
The motivating thought the founders was that the survival 
the new nation required enlightened citizenry. “In all well- 
regulated governments,” read the charter 1789, the indis- 
pensable duty every legislature consult the happiness 
rising generation, and endeavor fit them for honorable dis- 
charge the social duties life paying the strictest attention 
their education.” his “Plan Studies” for the University, Gen- 
eral Davie wrote that the purpose the University should “to 
train useful and respectable members society.” was doubt 
the intention the founders establish college which would 
perform the new world the services the historic colleges 
the old, but they stressed the purpose training citizens for the 
state. 

was natural the first university created agency 
the self-governing state for the students think self-govern- 
ing student community. society was democratic, democratic 
student life seemed the logical way train for honorable dis- 
charge the social duties life.” But the early trustees enter- 
tained thought student government. They imposed upon their 
charges such strict and authoritarian discipline that they soon had 
another revolution their hands, only this time was they who 
were the oppressors. 


Under the By-Laws drawn the trustees nothing was left 


the student’s discretion. Every hour the day was planned, 
every movement accounted for and, they thought, every irregu- 
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larity conduct anticipated. Morning prayers were held sun- 
rise; from morning prayers breakfast was study hour, then 
hour for breakfast and After that came three hours 
for study and recitation. Study hour was resumed two o’clock 
lasting until five when evening prayers were held. Students were free 
after evening prayers until eight o’clock when they must retire 
their rooms and not leave them until morning prayers the next 
day. 

Each class had student monitor report absences and those 
who were disorderly. Saturday afternoons were allowed for 
ments.” Sundays all were required attend religious services 
the morning, the afternoon they were examined prin- 
ciples religion and morality. Students were restricted rules 
touching every form vice and mischief such “keeping ardent 
spirits,” with evil company,” and “playing games 
hazard.” was forbidden out sight the buildings 
hearing the bell. student could expelled for associating with 
one who had been dismissed the faculty. 

Such were the conditions which stimulated the first movements 
toward student government; but they brought student rebellion 
before they brought student government. From the first years be- 
fore 1800 until the reopening 1875, the story student life the 
university one continual turmoil and strained relations between 
students and the faculty. attempting regulate the personal 
conduct students with unreasonable and obnoxious rules, and 
above all compelling seniors serve monitors inform 
their fellow students, the trustees aroused the utmost hostility 
authority. The faculty who had the duty enforcing the trustee 
rules were caught between. The reports the presidents reveal 
the indignities which the faculty was subjected students whose 
devilish ingenuity was sharpened resentment. They were locked 
their offices, personally abused, caricatured, ridiculed, threatened, 
waylaid, stoned, even fired with pistols. 

1805 the trustees passed ordinance requiring the president 
and faculty take oath before Justice the Peace Judge 
promising uphold the laws the University. Seniors were desig- 
nated monitors and likewise placed under oath. Even more stringent 
rules conduct were applied. The result this was first 
urgent protest drawn forty-five students. When this proved 
unavailing, the entire number majority the student body) 
left college. Among those who left were many who attained promi- 
nence later life, including governor, judge, state senator 
and several members the General Assembly. Only few the 
students who withdrew ever returned. was “disastrous experi- 
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ment college government.” put end the requirement 
oath, but nothing was done ease the regulations. 

Happily there was progress concurrently with these episodes 
violence more constructive trend; was the gradual shifting 
responsibility for student conduct the students. The first stu- 
dent organization the University was the Debating Society (later 
the Dialectic Senate) formed July, 1795. the same year the 
Society was divided form the Concord Society (Philanthropic 
Assembly). These societies, whose annals are coextensive with the 
history the University, were the generators the tradition 
student government. 

The president the could admonish members and impose 
fines. The Censor Morum was authorized inspect the conduct 
and morals the members.” Rules were adopted provide punish- 
ment for such offenses using profane language, card-playing, 
drinking, immorality, indecent dress, plagiarism. They worked out 
careful procedures for bringing offenders justice. The laws 
the societies applied only the members, but every student belonged 
either the the Phi, and the regulations applied not only 
the halls and the campus but all times and all places. the 
conscientious enforcement their own laws the societies soon 
demonstrated that they could govern the students better than the 
faculty could. Student government was first proved the prag- 
matic test: worked; but Reconstruction closed the University 
before recognition student government was won. 

When the University reopened 1875 under the leadership 
Kemp Battle, the attitude toward students and student govern- 
ment immediately became more tolerant. Having been president 
one the societies himself, Battle knew their capacity for self- 
government. promptly instituted the honor system examina- 
tions permitting short absences from the classroom and requiring 
only that each student sign pledge honesty. The honor system 
has since become pervasive tradition student life and the symbol 
mutual trust basic teaching. 

1875 member the Phi was suspended for drunkenness. 
Members the society petitioned the faculty reinstate him with 
promises that they would hold themselves responsible for his conduct 
and endeavor suppress drinking. The faculty acceded the 
request and expressed confidence the societies, assuring them 
that their efforts maintaining propriety and morality would ac- 
complish more than the most rigid faculty discipline could without. 
their help. shall glad,” went the faculty minutes, “when 
the conduct the students will regulated entirely the disci- 
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pline the two societies supported and strengthened our author- 
ity. 

the practice accepting the pledges students redeem 
their errant brothers grew, the faculty increasingly turned the 
societies the matter conduct. Students did not have the 
authority expel from the college, but the ostracism that went 
with expulsion from one the societies was usually sufficient 
cause ousted member withdraw entirely. soon became cus- 
tomary for the societies recommend action the faculty con- 
cerning student delinquents, and faculty action more and more fol- 
lowed the line student recommendations. 

1884 the faculty adopted motion making membership 
one the other the societies compulsory for all undergraduates 
and law students who roomed the college. This recognition 
their importance and effectiveness was the peak the societies’ 
influence student government; for sooner had the action been 
taken than became necessary make exceptions. Students Law, 
Medicine and the Graduate School could not required join, 
and undergraduates began request exemption from the require- 
ment. the turn the century there were many students out- 
side the societies within. The basis effective control con- 
duct and student life the societies was lost. new basis gov- 
ernment had formed. But the idea student government was 
secure. revert unqualified faculty rule was both impracticable 
and unwanted. 

carry the tradition which had outgrown the societies stu- 
dents and faculty cooperated 1904 form Student Council 
with representatives from each the undergraduate classes (ex- 
cept freshmen) and the graduate and professional schools. The 
president the senior class presided over the council, and and 
the Student Council together exercised all governmental functions 
for the student body—executive, legislative, and-judicial. time the 
Student Council won the right suspend students from college 
for violation the honor system for “conduct unbecoming 
gentleman” (the Campus Code). was provided only that sus- 
pended students should have the right appeal the faculty. 

While necessarily retaining the statutory authority, the faculty 
and trustees were predisposed concede the students much 
facto authority they would exercise responsible way. the 
students learned with experience their sphere autonomy was 
gradually enlarged. was technically delegated authority, but 
the record shows, was authority which had asserted itself, then 
proved itself and then won recognition for itself; and with their 
close organization and fine esprit corps the students were quick 


defend time attack. The record the students for 
promptness, fairness and sound judgment the administration 
justice not perfect. The point that their achievement not in- 
ferior these counts that the faculty trustees. Because 
this appeals the faculty have been rare, and when they have been 
heard the faculty has usually upheld the verdict the students. 

With this background and understanding the students and the 
faculty began collaborate wider areas activity. The essential 
pattern for student government was established. remained only 
for succeeding generations students adapt its form and organ- 
ization the needs the times. But the ideas which had evolved 
through the 100 years’ experience went beyond the regulation 
student conduct students. Students had become part the 
University new sense. The honor system was the heart and 
center the student tradition, but also implied: (1) lively 
sense freedom for students well the faculty, (2) demo- 
cratic atmosphere with all students having equal access the priv- 
ileges the University, (3) acceptance responsibility stu- 
dents well teachers participants the total life the Uni- 
versity, including its mission service the state, (4) recognition 
student life and activities essential the educational aims 
the University. 

Wars, depressions, scandals and the vicissitudes time have 
tried the strength and resiliency these ideas. The process 
which tradition shaped one simultaneous testing and crea- 
tion the day day life the campus. this process some actions 
and movements stand out significant and formative. 

1903 professor Greek, Eben Alexander, aided profes- 
sors Horace Williams and Edward Kidder Graham, founded the 
Order the Golden Fleece resolve the problem factionalism 
among the students and hostility between fraternity men and non- 
fraternity men. For fifty years the Order has striven promote 
campus unity and make the campus place where the rich and the 
poor, the Jew and the Gentile, the native and the foreigner may 
feel equally ease and happy. 

1925 the faculty abolished dances because drinking and 
dissolute conduct. Another Greek professor, Bernard, who be- 
lieved that was part young man’s education “to brush 
lady’s skirt occasionally,” saw the opportunity the crisis. 
organized the Student Dance Committee and guided them their 


pledge the faculty clean the dances and keep them 


they would let them resumed. also founded the Order 
the Holy Grail with the plan initiating outstanding men from 
both fraternity and non-fraternity ranks and placing them charge 


q 
q 
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series dances having admission fee one dollar and 
tuxedo required. The Grail members took the responsibility for in- 
suring that any student, regardless means social standing, 
would have the opportunity enter into the social life the 
campus. They joined the Golden Fleece working against discrim- 
ination based religion, economic status social background. 

1915 President Edward Kidder Graham called the students 
organize county clubs for the 100 counties the state. Their 
work was crucial the program the University Extension Serv- 
ice extend the borders the campus the boundaries the 
state.” This was not the last time that students rallied have part 
shaping the tradition university the vital center the life 
the state. They have characteristically played prominent role 
securing appropriations, recruiting students when was needed, 
and going out into the state answer attacks the University. 

The doctrine separation church and state imposes special 
stringencies upon the state university. But the student Y.M.C.A., 
and later the Y.W.C.A., have kept alive religious opportunity for 
students without violating the non-sectarian character the Uni- 
versity. Out the Y.M.C.A came the student Self-Help Bureau and 
other financial aids which have opened the way college educa- 
tion for countless students who had every qualification except the 
means pay. 1933 when the banks the nation were closed 
and per cent the student body were earning part their ex- 
penses, the University raised loan funds and made possible for the 
president say that student would have leave because 
financial hardship. This part the Carolina tradition. 

From the student Christian association came the Human Rela- 
tion Institute and from the Carolina Political Union, the Carolina 
Forum and other comparable organizations—all devoted the ideal 
free and open discussion vital questions. The freedom hear 
and express unpopular points view essential the intellec- 
tual life university. The tradition student life the Uni- 
versity has more vital attribute. 

1930 students, faculty members and alumni combined their 
efforts establish the Graham Memorial Student Union fa- 
cility and campus-wide organization bring students and faculty 
members together constructive program student life and 
activities. 1935 the University Club was formed encourage 
high standards sportsmanship the playing field and the 
stands. 1936 the Student Council kept the honor system intact 
painsaking investigation cheating ring and the suspension 
fifty-two students. The Interfraternity Council, Interdormitory 
Council, Student Legislature, Audit Board, Publications Board—all 


were formed meet some specific problem improve the quali- 
student life student body growing size and complexity. 
During World War with enrollment down and military programs 
the predominating activity, the students feared that student govern- 
ment might collapse, they departed from the tradition 
written instrument and wrote everything down constitution. 

Isolated incidents and the actions individuals have played 
important part forming the Carolina tradition: 1903 student 
editor burning editorial the President’s office before his very 
eyes rather than submit censorship; 1937 the self-inflicted 
expulsion stellar athelte and president his class who was out- 
raged his own unwitting violation the honor system because 
atheltic subsidy; 1912 the tragic death student 
hazing stunt and the state law against hazing which followed; 
1952 the defense student government the right and duty 
students handle any problems that might result from seating the 
newly admitted Negro students the student section the football 
stadium. These are but examples the acts and decisions which are 
the substance tradition. 

may said that the story here recounted nothing but 
sentimental tale student actions and antics through the years. 
But the great point the story that not just student 
derives its particular quality from the role and mission this par- 
ticular University this particular state. finds its cause and its 
justification the fact that the mission the University was 
something new under the sun. was not train doctors, Salerno, 
lawyers, Bologna, teach logic, Paris, train clergy- 
men Oxford, Cambridge, Harvard. was academic 
institution, yes, but was part the organic law, and was 
part the organic life North Carolina. 

one would seriously maintain that all student activities, any 
more than all faculty activities, are educationally beneficial unless 
adopted the point view that all experience good experience. 
The value most student enterprises lies less their intrinsic merit 
than the fact that they are the independent activities the stu- 
dents themselves. This implies that students are not expected 
merely conform institutional mold plan, that they 
not much join it, and that they will enjoy 
and protected the freedom which necessary learning. 

Speaking the ceremonies inauguration 1915, the Presi- 
dent the Senior Class had this say about President Edward Kid- 
der Graham: 


“In the very beginning assured our right the exercise 
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the utmost freedom. This would have been disastrous had not 
the same time come among with teaching the highest ideals, 
with example conduct and standards Christian 
character. has given here the freedom the simplest de- 
mocracy and has preserved the organization teaching 
appreciate, accept and truly bear our higher responsibilities.” 

Here stated student the case for student freedom with 
its necessary corollaries, good teaching and responsibility. mot 
argument for absolute freedom perfect autonomy, neither 
which exists except the abstract. matter delegation 
good faith. acceptance the dictum that “good government 
not substitute for self-government,” that “the mistakes that 
make men are better than the accuracies that keep children.” 

alumnus speaking commencement gathering last year 
told how had become concerned about his son while the son 
was student Chapel Hill. his turned one 
his former respected professors the faculty. worried,” 
wrote. fear son becoming socialist.” The professor wrote 
back reassuringly: remind you,” the answer read, “that you 
came your junior year and said you had become atheist.” 
students choose interested the most controversial sub- 
jects and take the most unpopular stands respecting them 
must remembered that part college, part learning 
and part freedom for them so. 

Our extracurricular life and organizations and our student gov- 
ernment are not side shows the main event, they are basic instru- 
ments education. the action side the college experience they 
constitute laboratory for carrying out the purpose for which the 
University was created. the community life the student body 
they determine the tone and atmosphere which the educational 
experience carried on. independent student life makes pos- 
sible for students think, decide and act for themselves. This 
not mere training; liberation. Here once the central tradi- 
tion student life and the point which the student tradition be- 
comes germane the educational tradition the University 
North Carolina. 

commencement the time examine traditions see 
whether they dead alive especially commencement 
1953. Our student life under fire, our traditions are being ques- 
tioned, and the ideal freedom and the principles underlying demo- 
cratic self-government are everywhere under attack the shadow 
fear. these traditions are veritable traditions because they 
represent values which have withstood similar threats the past. 
not say here how well measure how far fall 
short guardians, attempt define the crisis this hour. 
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SEYMOUR GRESSER 


Gypsie Cantata 


Sleep daughter, rise mother, 

let not the master revels 

ring with city your laughter 

speak caravan, oasis 

time, secretive, compelling 

this hunter born uneasy, moving 
man mourning and hideous craving 
sleep:—daughter, woman... 
dream, walking all earth. 


Let not, praising thirst 

and flesh, unfold 

the first white prophecy fire, 

sift knees compassion from snowfall 
one twig Eden 
one cry passion 

the sea will vanish 

somewhere behind you. 


Time stood weeping and corn grew old, 
green scent women fields milk, 
arrow paced with flying stars 
kissed darkness, and salvation cried— 
when blood flowing carpet for the sun 
dries dust, then 
shout you are 
sleep daughter, queen-child, 
the trees will come. 


I. 


DAN REID 


Night Sound 


She didn’t roll the floor the others, lift her arms 
shouts Amen.” She only knelt with her bony fingers 
clinched beneath her chin, her head raised, and her eyes gazing far, 
far into space. “Dear Lawd, good chil’, baby. She 
didn’t mean harm, Lawd. Her heart has done reached out 
yours, and she’s sorry. She don’t say now, but she is.” For two 
hours she knelt, repeating the same words over and over, the tears 
falling fast onto the black cotton dress. She was not old woman 
—they had told her she was between forty and forty-five—but 
her hands were hard and thin and leathery; her face taut and black. 
Her eyes were the color slate and big. She rose and walked out 
the church, her feet heavy and bulging out the brown loafers. 
Her breasts hung below her waist. on, Lottie,” her husband 
said. due home soon.” 

Mary got off the bus. had been long trip—and hot, and 
the man beside her had kept the window closed. Her long, wavy 
black hair that she had been proud clung limply her neck, 
smelling sweat and grease. She changed the bag from hand hand 
she made her way toward the taxi station. Usually she would 
have walked the three miles, but today she didn’t care about the 
money. 

Her mother and father stood the door when she walked up, 
and she saw the black dress and the tears her mother’s face. Her 
mother had never worn black before—only the blue and white uni- 
forms and meeting time the green silk dress she was proud of. 
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NIGHT 


Mary had thought what she would say them, how she would 
smile and talk though nothing had happened, but little lump 
wouldn’t let anything out her throat. Her mother understood 
and guided her father into their bedroom, leaving the girl alone. 

She leaned back the hard, wood chair and looked around 
the room. Unchanged. Somehow she had thought that something 
would different, that somewhere something would missing. 
her this seemed only right. But was all there, just had 
always been—the dirt, the slab white meat the corner the 
room, the open doors, the flies, and all. Her head went round and 
round, and her eyes shut. was like getting drunk, like just get- 
ting after too much sleep. She remembered all—the white 
cleanness everything, the injection, the pain. She realized for the 
first time, now that she was home, how lucky she had been. Only 
last year woman had been sent prison for doing the same thing 
girl that the man had done her. But that woman had killed 
the girl. Well, might have been better that way, she thought 
she went into her own bedroom. 

That night when she sat down eat, she was composed enough 
talk with Mama and Pa. “I’m awfly tired, Mama,” she said. 
doctor said might best easy for week so.” 

you even think sech thing, chil’,” Lottie said. 
Price done already said you could take much time gittin’ back 
you wanted. Now less talk about cheery things. Yer done 
got hisself engaged work for forty-five cents hour Mr. 
tobacco. With that we’re liable have enough maybe 
two three weeks buy screens for the doors. Who knows what 
git ifen make money like that fer long.” 

Mary closed her eyes. was still the same. The spoon bread and 
the beans and side meat, and the talk Pa’s working tobacco. 
Them screens would stay Mr. Murray’s shop from now until 
judgment day ’cause would never stay off long enough 
earn any money doing anything. 

Lilly, Mama?” asked Mary. 

“She’s nigh on,” Lottie said, her eyes looking the piece side 
meat her fork. She didn’t think that they should talk about such 
things, even about cat, when Mary had just come back. would 
take little readjusting, she realized that. There always has 
little readjusting when things big happen you. You want 
ahead and like always and talk like always about anything, 
but one’s gotta watch himself. 

“Did you give her the milk when was gone? She needs mighty 
lot milk now.” 

wish you wouldn’t talk that way. ain’t good fer 
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you thinkin’ that cat. Yeah, gives her lots milk ev’ry 
evenin’. After she drinks it, she always goes runnin’ your room, 
like you was there, and starts brushin’ your bed. She’ll 
give you comfort now, but don’t start thinkin’ whole heap about 
what she’s goin’ through.” 

That night she lay her bed and ran her hand over her stomach. 
She felt its flatness and cried silent tears. She tried believe that 
what she had done was right—that her Mama knew best when she 
had said that one must kill that which born sin. From the first 
she had tried reason the whole matter out—to understand why 
child couldn’t born without name, but the reasons always 
lost world want—a want. She knew that you had pay 
for what you did bad. But now, always, she kept asking herself 
had been bad. She got and walked the open door and felt 
for breeze, but the trees were still. She wanted the night seem 
mysterious her again, seem call her with its stars, but now 
the night said nothing her. only lay still and not pretty. She 
went back her bed and lay down. After long while, she became 
reaccustomed its lumps, and she slept. 

the morning she wanted get out and work the little 
patch vegetables back, but Mama wouldn’t let her. She stayed 
all day, wandering from her bedroom the big room, trying 
find the smallest things do. She envied now the whites because 
they all knew how read and write. She had never envied them 
their money their color, but she did envy them their learning. 
only she could read someone else’s troubles, then she might forget 
few her own. 

little before dinner time she was sitting the front steps 
when she felt fur against her leg and heard familiar noise. She 
looked down Lilly, whose stomach was already getting bigger. 
there, Lilly. Did you miss me, girl? sure missed you. been 
long way off place where man starids around you 
white suit. The same thing that’s happening you was going 
happen me, but they done took out, Lilly. They cleansed me.” 
She looked the cat and wondered what the kittens would like 
—who their was. She became puzzled. She wanted know why 
cat was free have its kittens pleased, without nobody say- 
ing word. She wondered the reason for might that people 
had more thankful for than cats and dogs and therefore should 
have give more than them. 

the days that followed, Mary became used the small house 
and stayed always within its three rooms, while her mother cooked 
town and her father worked the fields. first she had gone 
out into the yard sat the steps, but now she felt need 


NIGHT 


out. She stayed and nursed the cat, holding her lap and 
feeling its soft fur, listening its purr. There was little eat, but 
what was there she nibbled all day. When there was nothing left 
nibble on, she chewed paper the corner her frock. She was 
always glad see her Mama come home, because she always brought 
with her bowl full food from the place she worked at. was 
always cold; but she didn’t care, because was good food—chicken 
sometimes and turnips and bread. 

One day her Mama said that Miss Price was asking about her 
and wanted know she didn’t want back work. Mary 
said she’d rather stay little longer; and, when her Mama said 
she thought might best she went back work, Mary 
began screaming and said that she was still sick and that she wouldn’t 
back Miss Price’s. After that, Lottie didn’t say much Mary. 
She just let her stay the house, wandering around. Often the 
day, when Lilly was outside, Mary would stand front the 
mirror and look herself, picking out each feature her face and 
trying tell whether was pretty not. Once twice she took 
off all her clothes and looked her body, but always frightened 
her, she’d quickly redress and look again just her face. 

Then one day Lottie came and told her that she and 
were going Wilson about week see cousin Annie—that 
they’d stay over the week-end. Mary said that she would look after 
the house and the cat, and that it’d all right. She really wished 
that they’d asked her go, but she didn’t say anything. the 
next few days she began thinking how strange would 
stay the house herself night. She had stayed there often 
enough the daytime. But this would different. 

Mary stood the door with Lilly her leg when her Mama 
and walked out with the small bag. She waved good-bye them 
though they were just going out work, not exactly conscious 
the fact that they would not come back until two days later. 
was noon then and very hot, and she wandered around her slip, 
chewing its strap and singing songs Lilly. The day passed the 
others had. There was difference this and the other days, for 
she had always been there alone during the day, except for her cat. 
But when began get dark, she sat the kitchen, waiting for 
her Mama bring When Mama didn’t come, Mary tried 
fix herself some supper, but had been long since she had 
cooked that the corn bread turned out real thick and gritty and 
not fit eat, and the side meat burned. She ate anyway, and her: 
stomach began hurt. 

Mary didn’t know what time she began miss Lilly, but 
when she now called her, she heard nothing. The cat didn’t come 
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purring against her legs usually did. And not hearing that soft 
purr made great deal difference. She went into her room and 
lit the lamp, but seemed especially dark tonight, brought 
the lamps from the big room and from her Mama’s room into her 
room and placed the three them around her bed, feeling protected 
the light. Still she was lonesome. Still she wished for her cat. She 
had never talked much and Mama night, but now she want- 
to. She called for Lilly, but got reply. All night she stayed 
awake, sitting her bed, trying press out the horrible fear 
that seemed build inside her. She heard sounds that she had 
never heard and saw things she had never seen. She heard the house 
creak and imagined each little noise part something that 
was closing her. She did not know what she was afraid of, 
but was fear beyond that brought drunken men with razors 
fire drowning the ocean. 

When morning came, she stood her knees her bed; and 
one strap her slip fell down, because had been chewed two 
during the night. She got and very quietly walked through the 
house, calling for her cat, “Lilly—Lilly. Here, kitty, kitty, kitty.” 
The cat did not come her, and the loneliness grew bigger. She 
felt that something had let somewhere, she had some- 
thing, she decided clean the whole house. was the first time 
since she had come back that she had done any work, but her fingers 
moved quickly, sweeping the floor, dusting, washing dirty dishes. 
She ran from room room. She made her bed; she cleaned out 
her drawers; she swept the rats nests from the rafters, and all the 
while she thought Lilly. When she had done every thing that she 
could think of, the sun was still the east, and she cried. Again she 
called—this time loudly—to her cat. Silence. She walked her 
mirror and looked herself, but her eyes were watery that the 
picture was all clouded. She threw the mirror the floor and 
then beat her hands the broken pieces, watching the blood fall 
from her fingers. Then suddenly she wanted see her face again, 
and she tried clean fragment the mirror, but her fingers only 
smeared the blood, and all she could see was red. She thought 
colors—of red and white and black. She began laugh. Suddenly 
all seemed funny, and she laughed. Her laughter became louder 
and coarser until the whole house shook with it. She threw herself 
her bed and laughed herself weakness—from weakness sleep. 

She didn’t know what time was when she woke up, but the 
sun had already gone down. She sat and felt the darkness, her 
eyes wide and her body shaking. For about half hour she sat 
there. Still. Waiting for something. Never—never had she been 
alone. Then she slid off the bed and tiptoed across the bureau 
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and lit match She took the match over the oil lamps; but when 
she started light them, she realized that they were all empty. She 
stood staring down the empty lamps, her mouth open, her flesh 
covered with little bumps. The match burnt her fingers; the 
match fell the floor She immediately lit another match and held 
between her two hands against her chest. She got quickly back 
her bed. She looked the open places where doors should and 
wished that something separated her from the night. there were 
only screens there, then she wouldn’t afraid the darkness com- 
ing and destroying her. 

Her mind began think all the things she had tried forget. 
Clint—she had paid for loving him. her Mama’s sending her 
away have that thing done. the church meetings and praying 
that had been held over her. the baby that should have been hers, 
but now was gone. Where? She tried think where her baby was 
now. She listened, trying hear sound from him. She leaned out 
over her bed and she did hear something. She heard long, slow cry. 
was the sound that babies make, except was sadder. Suddenly 
she was afraid this sound the night. Was her baby calling 
her? Was this child that she had tried kill? so, must 
not live. She had killed once before, and she would kill again. 
The sound got louder and closer, and she knew that was the 
room. Then seemed her like the sound increased hundred 
times, and that there were hundred babies crying her. All 
them, lost babies. She placed her hands her ears, trying blot 
out the sound, but now the sound was heard all over her body, not 
just her ears. her legs and stomach and breasts she felt this sound 
growing. Her baby was calling her. The baby she had killed had 
come back her. But shouldn’t, because was child born 
sin. She ran into the big room and grabbed the four-ten shotgun 
from the wall. She ran into her room and fired both barrels. 


Lottie and her husband sang they walked towards their home. 
Their hearts were light. They sang being washed the blood 
the lamb. When they neared the house, they called Mary, but 
they got answer. When nearer, they hard very faint voice 
side the house, singing. They could see from the big room Mary 
sitting her bed with her slip pulled down her waist and Lilly 
her arms. Lilly was very still, and blood was her fur. Mary’s 
voice was soft and gentle: “So hush, little baby. Hush, now don’t 
you cry.” 


CAREY WESTERVELT 


Poem 


And style rare. 
dress myself 
rare style. 
Look eyes; 
See, nothing’s there. 
Scarves are worn 
Discreet and prim 
This year. Shoe heels 
Are needle thin. 
Hair match stick curls. 
dare wear 
orange bow 
Upon hair. 
Look eyes; 
See, nothing’s there. 
sit upon 
upright chair 
varnished wood, 
Correctly trim. 
laugh like 
gold hair pin. 
Look eyes; 
think them fair. 
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CAREY WESTERVELT 


VICTORIAN CAMEO 


Masking himself human flesh and bone, 
And, though don’t tell anyone it’s so, 

Yet thrilled know someone who knows 
The feel plant roots, river mud and weeds. 
would not have him other than toad 

For all the world. 


acts always just right 

smiles correctly stretching out his face 
From ear ear. 

says the sort things caller says 
With careful ease. 

brings flowers sometimes 

Such grow from air 

And live tree trunks. 


When calls 

dress myself lace, 

put saphire earrings and blue shoes. 

serve him tea chinese porcelain. 

And the whole while he’s sitting his chair 
Drinking and chatting, filling the time, 

all but laugh aloud. 


know longs leap into his cup 
And hide beneath tea leaf 

And glance through the bubbles 

Like bending flowers and the blue sky. 


demure and quiet 

When calls. 

sip tea and look down 

saucer. 

Not that shy: 

But were raise eyes him, 
His face would reflected them. 

would see toad face grinning him 
From eyes. 


CAREY WESTERVELT 


FOR CHRISTMAS DAY 
WITH THE SUN SHINING 


Here’s such day 

Swans frozen ice; 

Swan hosts ice crowded immobile. 

lackadaisacal grace made lettuce-crisp 
Ice-stiff. 

Here’s such day 

flesh, hard self; 

will confined wish 

Here’s such day 

ice “I” freezing all. 


Here’s such sun 

swans escaping ice. 
Swan hosts from ice 
Raising free careful wings 
With liberated grace. 
Here’s such sun 

self eluding flesh, 

will make wish, 

“I” dissolved joy. 


CAREY WESTERVELT 


PRIVACY 


Hell little box. 

front door, 

window pane. 

Big head—no think space. 

Big feet—no walk room. 

Big hands—no bricks. 
Hell little box. 

Only room for one. 
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WILLIAM O’SULLIVAN 


The Mountain And 


Even some the Valley people shook their heads when Big Jake 
Omney traded his brother, Easy, out the last the lush Omney 
bottomlands for undisputed title towering, barren Rock Top. 

more than few acres cleared, and rugged would 
discourage goat,” some the Valley people said. Easy!” 

“It’s Easy’s own fault,” other Valley people saw it. “Old Man 
Omney left his boys share and share alike. Big Jake worked his 
land. Easy let his wild. man gets back from life what puts 
into it, he’s lucky.” 

That’s what the Valley people said, and the Mountain folk 
said anything it, nobody heard noticed. Or, for that matter, 
would have understood. For the Valley people and the Mountain 
people spoke the same words, but different meaning. 

hundred bushels corn the acre, eighty wheat, meant 
good year the Valley people. But the Mountain people were 
content with occasional buck-deer added their fare quail 
pie, wild turkey, golden trout, turnip greens, and dwarf potatoes. 

Yet the Valley people were glad when the Mountain people 
would come down Valley Town from their stark fastnesses, for 
they would bring with them their painted canvases dawns and 
sunsets, their sculptured bronzes and marbles, their scrivened fic- 
tions and fantasies; and their guitars and their fiddles a-tinkle 
with merry tunes a-sob with laments. 

Long since, the Valley people had stopped asking the Mountain 
people they did these things because they wanted because 
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they had to; and long since the Mountain people had stopped 
answering, “Is there any difference?” 

The Mountain men would come down Valley Town with 
their deep-eyed, serene-faced women and their round-eyed, slender- 
bodied children; and looking them their patched clothes wrap- 
ped about pinched bodies made the Valley people feel somehow 
better off. 

The Mountain people would watch the flashy new automobiles 
glint their candy colors; they would silently study the 
merchandise-fat windows the stores; they would crowd into the 
drug-store watch the flickering television screen. 

are things yonder?” the Valley people would ask, 
they couldn’t see for themselves how things were. 

“Could worse,” the Mountain people would answer, 
things could worse. 

But the Valley doctors made comment here. could 
fatter; but their livers are sound and their eyes are clear. Their 
clothes could warmer; but their skins are healthy. And you don’t 
see Mountain people the hospitals.” 

“Of course you don’t,” the Valley people smiled. and 
doctors cost money. And you see doctors living the Moun- 
tain?” 

Some the Valley people would trade goods for oil-daubed 
dawn, storm-sooted charcoal sketch. Others fancied fiddled 
tune worth paying have noted down for them. And now and 
again astute businessman bought from the Mountain people 
fantasy fiction, and put paper sell other Valley people 
profit. 

That was good business. 

But when Big Jake Omney traded his brother out his birth- 
right return for title stone house crouched against the winds 
lonely Rock Top, people the Valley talked. 

Big Jake laughed when heard the talk. me,” bellowed, 
dark eyes flashing Valley people who hadn’t asked him, 
outsmarted me. Gives his land and still gets eat off it, doesn’t 
he, him and his wife Jessie? Hams, sides bacon, quarters beef, 
wheat, corn, sugar, salt, tobacco, wine even! Can eat his daubings 
and his animal likenesses bronze? But can eat work! Mind 
you, I’m not even mentioning what for his wife, Jessie.” 

Neither were the Valley people mentioning the clothes and the 
china (Mountain-made) and the vacation-trips Big Jake gave 
slender, weasel-sinuous, sloe-eyed Jessie Omney. And they thought 
how sweet Big Jake had been Jessie before she stunned every- 
body marrying Easy and moving into his bleak stone house, they 
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didn’t put words their thoughts. Big Jake Omney was rich and 
powerful man. 

For Jessie (she was born Dacy) seemed made for the luxury 
Big Jake had courted her in, her ripe femininity equally home 
amid gleaming floors and winking chandeliers and bowing servants 
astride one Big Jake’s stallions. was not until later that 
people noticed how Fasy’s camellia-skinned women his paint- 
ings were all alike, and all like Jessie. 

After the amazing marriage, the great Georgian house which 
Jake had built where the river dog-legged, became mecca for many 
women instead shrine for one. And often the walls bulged 
with wine-flushed merrymakers—Easy’s wife among them when 
Big Jake had important customer wished impress—the 
warehouses and the granaries also bulged. And time pier grew 
out from the manicured lawns into the river, and yacht gave the 
pier affluent purpose. 

But where other people were silently thoughtful, Easy seemed 
them court disaster utterly insisting Big Jake build place 
Rock Top next his very own. was almost Easy con- 
sidered himself better off than Big Jake. 

“Esau, die there,” Big Jake said when saw his lank, 
visionary-eyed brother was serious. 

you’d live there,” Easy answered. 

Big Jake laughed. ““Who would see fields were worked? Who 
would make sure agents got top market prices? Who would 
look the condition private roads, automobiles, 
saddle-horses, yacht, investments? Who would entertain friends 
and business connections?” 

Easy said thought somebody else would entertain the friends 
and the business connections. they could entertain themselves. 
didn’t seem important. for automobiles, yacht— 
you wouldn’t need them Rock Top. The fields? They never gave 
any trouble when owned title them.” 

That had been too good keep himself, even Big Jake 
didn’t encourage laughter connection with the name Omney. 
Big Jake had told around, his expansive waistline jellying the 
agony his joy, and tears coursing the laughlines his purpling, 
close-kept cheeks. 

“You bet Easy’s never gave him any trouble!” would 
laugh-shout the beloved joke. my, isn’t that funny?” 

even better joke—to Big Jake—started out with grave impli- 
cations. new footman Omney Hall (the great river-house grew. 
that name this, its fourth year) chanced upon Easy the 
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later stood diffidently waiting for Big Jake the paneled library, 
and mistook him for cheeky vagrant. 

With voice match the vigor his action, the footman laid 
hands Easy and rushed him out. The tumult brought Big Jake 
Easy’s rescue. Later, the cringing servant had been apologetic, 
but doggedly logical. 

“Yes, sir, very good, sir. But well, I’ve never seen anyone 
like that this place, Mr. Omney. Sorry, sir, 

Big Jake stared grimly down the barrel his cigar, but his voice 
was unctuous when commanded, “If ever you see man 
Hall who looks hungry, feed him. the back door, 
course.” 

“But this other Mr. Omney doesn’t look hungry, sir,” the foot- 
man protested. only looks starved.” 

Big Jake told that story around and about, too, and told 
that Easy’s visit had been relate that several rooms had been add- 
the grim stone house Rock Top, and would Brother Jake 
make place his home? 

(He didn’t tell that Easy had added, smiling shyly, “Only one 
the new rooms will needed for the baby Jessie have soon. 
Yes, baby, Brother Jacob! I’d thought couldn’t have one, but 
seems was wrong. room for 

And Big Jake didn’t need tell this visit was how learned 
Easy’s encroachment Big Jake’s half Rock Top. 

“Poor Easy,” people said, simply. “Poor fellow!” 

Big Jake had taken more practical view things. 

real business man,” said, “would have wiped Easy out 
simple court action. Built his stone rooms right across half 
Rock Top without much by-your-leave!” 

Still, the Valley people said among themselves, isn’t right.” 

But they must have been wrong, because things had never been 
more right with Big Jake. 

His seven-year gamble nut and fruit groves was pay off 
this year. Corn and wheat were golden treasure glittering every 
cranny the great storehouses. The new candy-color automobiles 
had been turned for newer automobiles newer candy colors. 
larger, sleeker yacht nodded placidly the blessing the un- 
seasonably hot sun, its white sides pure the snows that crowned 
Rock Top and mantled the Mountain. 

Easy met Big Jake the street Valley Town that hazy-warm 
day and, pausing, seemed unwilling unable his way. 

“Let’s hear it,” Big Jake sighed. are troubled. Jessie? 
Something has happened?” 

Easy shook his head. been hard winter,” said. “Snow 
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and ice are heavy Rock Top and below, the Mountain.” 

Jake smiled. “You know where come gets too bad.” 

Easy said softly, the snow, Brother Jacob.” 

Big Jake slanted his eyes into the swimming haze that was 
erasing Rock Top from sight the Valley. “You are warning me,” 
stated it, wonderingly. suppose should thank you. But hap- 
pens town today unload new bulldozer and power- 
shovel. saw this coming long time. levees may need shoring 
the snow melts too fast. There danger.” smiled quickly. 
“Not for me.” 

Easy rubbed his lean jaw with bony hand. “I’m close 
year older’n you, Brother Jake.” 

keep forgetting. So?” 

“The streams are high, and will higher,” Easy said. “Ice and 
snow lie crusted thick. Quail are high the uplands, despite the 
snow there, and small game finds the high woods preferable the 
lush new Valley grasses.” 

“So much the better for you, Easy. You won’t have work 
hard for your food.” 

“That,” Easy shrugged, you don’t work hard, 
you don’t have eat heavy. But worry about you.” 

feel equally flattered and insulted,” Big Jake said. “Just what 
are your plans for care?” 

“It quite simple,” Easy said, “now that you have bulldozer. 
You have few things worth saving.” 

good you say so!” 

suppose sounds conceited,” Easy murmured, “since 
friends below the Mountain created most those things. 
There are your books, your paintings, some tapestries—one tapestry, 
anyway—some good china, the silverware, and few the better 
pieces furniture. All can one truck, and the bulldozer can 
drag the truck Rock Top.” 

“And never mind the corn, the wheat, the groves, the vine- 
yards?” Big Jake asked, his eyes ugly. mind Omney Hall, 

che horses, the cars, the yacht?” 

Easy looked embarrassed. don’t angry, but don’t you 
see? The corn, the wheat, the vineyards, the groves, exist 
again. Later. They are the triumphs the earth. But these other 
things worth saving are man’s triumphs and must saved. They 
must saved! Don’t you see that?” 

see,” Big Jake Omney said, “that brother fool. 
Now, listen carefully, Easy, because finished with wasting 
money and sympathy dolt. This thaw and the high 
water which know are coming will bring nothing but good. 
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Good, you hear? fields will lie fallow and fat after it, 
the top-soil that will come them from the fields less far- 
sighted neighbors. What’s left their places will mine 
price. have even anticipated paying for the equipment their 
hiring out Valley Town. Again, price.” 

Easy said nothing, merely looking more embarrassed yet. 

“And closing,” Big Jake snapped, say never under- 
stand what woman like Jessie Dacy saw man like you. 
Stand out way, please. I’m busy.” 

Easy Omney watched after his brother, sadly, and then cast 
measuring appraisal the mist-gray skies. Rock Top had vanished 
into another world. Then went swifly along the streets 
Valley Town the direction the Mountain. 

Easy,” man called him. 

Easy sadly responded. good-by!” 

climbed swiftly, even for him, the Mountain. But 
was slowed ere long hurrying streams Mountain folk who 
flowed down the narrow path toward Valley Town. 

“The week-end,” the first these explained, without pausing. 
“The Valley people will want trade.” 

storm threatens,” Easy called after them. had shout. 
terrible storm! have seen from Rock Top!” 

“The more reason trade,” the answer floated back. 

Other down-hurrying groups gave other reasons. Some said, 
“The children love the television.” Or: “Newer models auto- 
mobiles are the streets.” And, swells the windows.” 
They went downward, disregarding him. 

Easy forsook the path and hurried the steep way through 
wild growth. His ears fingered the stirrings small animals scurry- 
ing ever upward, too. Emerald ropes crisscrossing gound-pine 
laced first through the leaves, then overlay the crunchy, crusted 
snows. 

Easy hurried onward. 

halted once outcropping rock ledge called Half- 
Way Down Point, and looked down Valley. Behind him were 
the high woods and the craggy up-jump Rock Top’s lonely peak. 
Far below, the vivid greens winter wheat and rye, the choco- 
late brown rich fields yet plowed, lay precise patterns like 
Mountain woman’s patchwork quilt. Omney Hall and the other 
Valley homes studded the patchwork like children’s toys. 

Down there the misted distance the river was coppery rib- 
bon streaming primly between twisting and turning levees, de- 
mure bride treading tryst with the sea beyond the gorge. But 
from the gorge came growling animal sounds, and white veils 
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spray cast upward impatient turmoil. Here, the river’s feet paced 
aster obscene, unseemly haste. 

Easy thoughtfully eyed the gorge bridge with which Big Jake 
had shackled that narrow neck nature. Already, spumes spray 
were licking that iron necklace. 

angry squirrel chattered from its lookout the top 
giant oak, and Easy started his swift way upward again. 

The cloudless blue-gray dome sky above the stone house was 
once smiling and crying the sun-shimmered haze. rainbow 
arced out the Valley draw motley scarf about Rock Top’s 
before jumped the flat silver plate that was the sea far 

elow. 

won’t come,” Easy said sadly, when Jessie came stand 
the doorway. watched the distance where lightning flickered 
fitfully, orange tongue licking out black-faced cloud, lap- 
ping the rainbow and crawling toward Rock Top, toward the 
Valley. “It comes like ravening cat deadwhite cloud paws, 
stalking bloody trail,” said conversationally. 

“Of course Jake won’t come,” Jessie said. knew that.” 

Easy turned probe her steady, dark gaze. “It’s odd how well 
you know him, yet brother.” 

“That sounds like Big Jake,” Jessie laughed. “He always says 
that you. But what this affair something coming cloud 
paws? You told poetry paid poorly, even good poetry.” 

“That sounds like Jake,” Easy smiled over his shoulder her. 

does pay?’ meant the storm like that. Can help 
think that way?” 

“Think about the baby,” Jessie said reprovingly. She cupped 
her rounding belly her hands. about this.” 

do, and gratefully,” Easy avowed. thought you barren.” 

“Like Rock Top, and your poetry?” Jessie asked without heat. 

She watched the storm creep the top the rainbow arc and cant 
closer. better down safety, Esau?” 

“This safety, wife,” Esau tried comfort her. took 
one her hands and kissed it. the only safety.” 

hope.” 

also the only hope. What there eat?” 

“Acorn soup, rabbit, and buttermilk biscuit. What else?” 

else could content man ask?” Easy murmured. must 
get paints and canvas put this storm down.” 

worked swiftly, against the rain and then the rain. 

Jessie sighed and closed and battened down the stone house’s 
weeping windows, and the dark night prevailed when Easy came 
in, wet but quietly content with his work. slammed the door 
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and fired guttering candle. Darkness fell with winds screaming, 
and the rain battered the world, and only the thin finger Rock 
Top’s candle prevailed against tue darkness. 

the third day the sun showed, cool yellow ball 
washed blue skies. Easy hurried out the door and looked down 
where the Valley had been, and his cry sorrow brought Jessie 
stand silently his side. 

Where once had been the fertile Valley 1nd lively Valley Town 
was endless lake water reaching the horizons. 

“The gorge bridge,” Easy said sadly. warned Big Jake 
against shackling nature. The bridge must have framed the slot 
the gorge when fell, and all the Valley’s goods piled against 
and trapped the people.” 

low snarl brought their attention near rock where 
sleek, ebony-furred great cat glared them with flaming yellow 
eyes and lashed its tail appraisingly. 

Jessie was frightened, and clung Easy. are all has left,” 
she whimpered. will eat?” 

also all have left the gorge dam doesn’t break,” 
Easy snrugged. “But, listen!” 

From the top the giant oak that marked Half-Way Down 
Point, squirrel chattered cheerfully, and several birds sang gayly. 
The great black cat heard, and rolled down toward the tree like 
ball. Then roaring sound broke the stillness, and the cat 
screamed when the lake erupted boiling fury. 

“The dam has broken,” Easy said. “But why? save the 
bird, save us?” saw the waters the lake grow away from 
the horizon. ““Why, Jessie, why?” 

does matter, why?” Jessie laughed joyously. 

Down, the waters went; up, the horizons, again. Suddenly, far, 
far below something glinted the sun, and then the church steeple 
stood clear. But all about stretched the peeled floor the Val- 
ley, unpeopled, unhoused, untracked, primeval. 

“All ours!” Jessie breathed, her face radiant. all ours, Esau. 
Ours!” 

Esau said sternly. have need it. fallow field, 
perhaps, few trees fruit, the river for its bounty, when and 
wish and provides. Jacob’s brother, mine claim, 
let lie.” 

“But there claim before yours?” Jessie asked fiercely. 

Esau looked her wonder, and his eyes went slowly the 
fruit her body displayed clearer delineation. When was able 
speak, whispered, stupid me! How stupid!” 

Jessie asked, Or, now? cook what food have and 
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leave for you, Esau. should for few days. After that 
you will find the Valley. shall leave the morning.” 

She turned and went slowly the stone house, and in. Easy 
stood the golding sunset and stared down into the Valley. When 
turned, was see Jessie standing the dusked frame the 
door watching him. She dropped her eyes from his, first, but 
later met his inquiry steadily. Her soft mouth was mobile sud- 
den, small smile and she came close him, slid hand inside his 
rough, homespun shirt and reached her face upward kissed. 
Easy sighed and kissed her. 

“Aren’t you tired?” she asked then, softly. am. would 
nice lie down before eat, thought. Later, I’d like see your 
painting the storm.” 

She left him there, and when followed into the house 
walked his effort casual were awkwardness him. 

could little way down,” said into the 
interior darkness. always liked Down Point. isn’t 
like Rock Top, course. But might nice.” 

think so?” Jessie’s voice came from the dark, lazily. 
could try it, suppose. Like talk about it?” 

Easy said stiffly, “We could.” cleared his throat nervously. 
glad you like painting.” 

“Oh, do!” 

After moment, Easy closed the door the square light 
from the sunset. Jessie laughed and asked, what did you 
that for?” 

the dark, Easy said, fearful that 
black panther.” groped his way slowly the dark. 
are you?” asked. 
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GLENN BACON 


PORTRAIT 


many country graveyards have met 

with little marble angels almost sad, 

but never with the wistful way you had 

being child and angel. (In net 

something almost laughter—dulcimers 

are tempered so—you caught the trembling shape 
sorrow; then hinder its escape 

you covered soft unwary eyes with furs 

sudden silence.) Many times I’ve stared 

those white angel faces set above 

death place—so guard what all love 

could not prolong—and wondered they shared 
with you their deep refracted sense loss, 

their knowing each hour weights ordained cross. 


PINCKNEY WILLIAMS 


LAMENT 


Gulls over the water daughter 
And bright sun high 
You may sigh, You may sigh 
the wind among green reeds 
While you string your coloured beads 
Crying water into water 
For your lover among the weeds. 


DUNN 


Thoughts 


Tomorrow 


The big circle, green spring and summer but dead white now 
and crisscrossed the tracks booted feet, looked wet and cold 
and completely alien the warm comfortable fourth floor room. 
Across the circle car the icy driveway was creeping slowly past 
the schoolhouse like intrepid beetle crawling around the edge 
lemon meringue pie. The whole view was rather awesome. The 
circle, the driveway running shiny black line around it, the 
houses placed orderly intervals around its perimeter, standing 
out dark bulks against the ghostly white the late afternoon— 
all constituted something marveled but with which close 
contact was avoided, like the lions the zoo just before feed- 
ing time. 

Off the left was the chapel, dark and empty because was 
only Tuesday, invisible unless one forsook the pleasant warmth 
the gurgling radiator, against which rested the back the tilted 
windsor chair, lean forward and crane one’s neck see 
beyond the angle the icy roof outside. (“Never forget the time 
Ollie Wilkinson got disgusted with the minister Sunday chapel,” 
voices the mind seemed say, “and walked out. Old Fundi was 
damned mad. Remember that .22 Ollie used have? used 
shoot the bell and make ring. made ring 
midnight once. Ollie babe got bounced the third class for 


drinking. Then there was that time Baccalaureate when that 


English minister compared the graduating class ship leaving 
port and Ollie kept saying ‘toot toot toot’ over and over again. 
Ollie used live R.W.”). 
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the right the chapel was visible without leaning 
forward. was the newest house, its bricks unweathered, the ivy 
not yet grown its walls. Here and there upstairs room 
was lighted. the stories Bobby Munro’s ghost tap- 
ping the walls R.W.?” said the voices with faraway note. 
remember”). R.W.—named for Richard Whittacker, 
old trustee the school—had metal doors the stairs and 
tile floors. was supposed fireproof. the R.W. 
fire,” continued the voices, “when Mike Potter had everything 
owned burned crisp and and the Rickerbackers and Kirk 
and Farrington had move into other houses? Remember that 
tremendous fight one Thanksgiving vacation when was 
climbing and down inside the elevator shaft and Terry Ricker- 
backer got mad because someone tried flush his paper knife 
down the toilet and bent the thing all pieces?” The voices were 
well-modulated, mature). R.W. was the house boys” and the 
football players always lived in. New boys who lived there always 
got paddled. used get paddled every night 
Stephens and Mawson. Those guys could really rough when they 
wanted to. Old Wolsey Pratt used keep down though. Old 
Wolsey was one the best masters had. Mrs. Pratt used ask 
for meals”). 

Next R.W., the other side the service driveway, was 
the Dining Hall. The outlines the hug. could hardly 
distinguished from the dark background the gym, the cage, and 
the cold, dead, leafless woods beyond that were stoically enduring 
the long winter. The Dining Hall porch light was on; there would 
slush the path the door. Nelse never seemed clean off 
that slush. was lazy janitor, always talking great 
Reno, about the money was going make the dog races 
next week, about the harmonica was inventing that you sing 
get the singin’ an’ the h’monica sound too, 
what mean?” The dining tables would sticky after Parker’s 
lick-and-a-promise cleaning. (“Remember when Old Parker cried 
when Litchfield went say goodbye him?”) There would 
spaghetti tonight and Jeffries would suck the longest pieces into his 
mouth until there was tomato sauce all over his nose. Tommy West- 
cott would prabably take Mr. Raymond’s table and try kick some 
little fifth sixth classer out the meal for being fresh. After 
supper Fredland and McManus would down the basement for 
butt. when Bill got caught smoking 
his room?” commented the voices. “That guy never changed his 
shirts. lived Peabody and drove old Shoemaker mad.”) 

Next the Dining Hall was Peabody, one the oldest houses. 
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Peabody was pretty well lighted up. The light over the front door 
illuminated the piles snow the side the driveway where 
Tom, who drove the school truck like madman and killed cats 
throwing them against stone walls, had plowed the road clear 
four the morning. Peabody was nice house, one the best 
have started off six years school in. “Rrrrr” Forester was 
housemaster there now, but Mr. Shoemaker used be, with Ted 
Lippins his assistant. the first guy met when came 
there was Bill Rinehart,” said mental voice with laugh behind 
it. met him the fourth floor Peabody. God, was thick. 
‘Big Bill, the simple twill, his I.Q. was exactly sang the voice 
the tune Peter from Peter and the Wolf. “Remember when 
Potter broke clipboard over Bill’s ear and never even felt 

was dark outside this time and the reflection the desk 
lamp the cold window panes made the schoolhouse hard see. 
Someone the room below was playing the William Tell overture. 
Outside the road four boys were throwing snowballs window 
(strictly forbidden) and judging the shouts indignation issu- 
ing from the room, the besiegers’ aim was far from poor. 

With the desk lamp turned off the schoolhouse was clearly 
visible, impressive structure with white pillars front framed 
wide stone steps. The work squad would have shovelled off those 
steps now. (The voices broke in: “Remember when Commins 
got seventy marks and stayed the work squad the whole term?” 
One could almost see the voices stroking white moustaches and 
swilling the ice Old Fashioneds.) The big white clock and bell 
tower which crowned the red brick building above its blue-grey 
slate roof was lit spotlights hidden behind the chimneys. The gold 
hands the black-faced clock pointed half past five. Half 
hour until supper bell rang. 

The fluorescent lights the study hall the first floor the 
schoolhouse overflowed their brilliancy from the windows and 
sharply etched the big, stark maple tree, immobile the winter 
darkness, and the piles plowed snow under the windowsills. Inside 
the study hall, along the rows lift-top desks, there would the 
rustling turned pages, the scraping shoes, the whisper pen- 
cils, the tension clandestine conversation, the suppressed giggles 
well-aimed paper-dart. Was Mr. Binler had Tuesday after- 
noon study hall, Mr. Larsen? was hard remember after two 
years study. Mr. Binler was always lighting his pipe. couldn’t 
keep any semblance order. Dear old Phogg Binler. want 
quiet here, please. Give your attention. want the boy who 
put acid the aquarium stand up. That was very thoughtless 
thing do. You know very well that was sixth class science proj- 
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ect. Now want you to—”) was Mr. Larsen? could make 
anyone quiet. when Larsen came into his very first 
history class and the first thing said was ‘siddown and 
And the time Peter Burke bought that jalopy from him and drove 
Maine with earth the Study hall was the scene 
many crimes. (“I can still see old Fundi’s face when Dennings set 
off the 

Hallowell house, next the schoolhouse, was brightly lighted 
every floor. The brains and the social outcasts always lived Hal- 
lowell. (“Remember that water fight Hallowell when there 
wasn’t dry towel the house the end and Tomkins got 
damned mad because threw wastebasket full water all 
over him? All the wax was soaked off the floors that fight.”) 
There was perfect draft for smoking the third floor corner 
room. 

Then last all was for Lebaron Brace. was good 
live L.B. the last year. good house. There was bunch 
little fools the second floor, but was still good house. 
member when Farrington—” the voices started say tone 
that implied they were staring seriously into blazing log fire). 
That was weeks back, but everyone still talked about it. was hard 
forget that defeated look Farrington’s face hung there 
the rope from the heating pipe with the blood from his wrists 
drying the floor under his feet. ever forget good old 
Farrington,” put the voices, pensively chewing their cigars.) One 
would hardly have thought one’s own roommate would try thing 
like that. There was curious, shut away feeling about living 
single room after three years double. And recently one found 
wishing one were graduated and senile and looking back 
all. 

The four snowballers the road had gone away and the shiny 
hands the schoolhouse clock said silently but brutally that 
time get ready for supper. The thought having trade 
the warm, reflective torpor the little room for the cold and wet 
the circle and the noisy talk the Dining Hall did not aid the 
selection necktie. 
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Review 


The Collected Poems Dylan 
Thomas. New York: New Directions, 
1953. $3.75. 299 pp. 

labour singing light 

Not for ambition bread 

the strut and trade charms 

the ivory stages 

But for the common wages 

their most secret heart. 

This poetic credo, part the poem 
entitled, Craft Sullen Art,” 
sums one the most remarkable 
impressions received from Dy- 
lan Thomas’ poetry. That has 
war wage singular enough; but 
that positive motive the plain 
joy writing could his note 
which must taken more than 
mental fashion. The return formal 
emphasis which Eliot spoke 
has been hailed the poetry many 
recent writers prophecy fulfilled, 
but the basic implication 
statement has been ignored. 

poetic era which Mr. Eliot looks, 
then necessary that the matter 
this era sharply different from 
the themes contemporary poetry 
date. probably Mr. Eliot’s 
favor that foresaw that his imi- 
tators and students would develop su- 
preme melancholia before reverting 
more usual poetic considerations, and 
his foresight has certainly been es- 
tablished critical solidification 
the modern poets. Many astute com- 
mentators this poetry have remark- 
that while contemporary culture 
probably justified the total complaints 
any one given poet, diffi- 
cult conceive any era deserving 
them all. 

both respects, being concern- 
with form literary essential, and 
coupling with the lyric form the 


lyric mood, Dylan Thomas appears 
Philip Toynbee’s now familiar 
phrase, “the greatest living poet 
the English language.” 

Analysis Thomas’ poetic substan- 
tiates such superlatives. has oc- 
curred often that one the 
peculiar features the poets call 
great has been that the imagery used 
them displays singular confusion 
sense percepts. “Poem Oc- 
tober,” for instance, the poet says, 

And there could marvel birth- 

day 
Away but the weather turned 
around. And the true 

Joy the long dead child sang 

burning 
the sun. 
From this blending the images 
hearing and sight born mixture 
for the reader’s imagination which 
delights solving, because the solu- 
tion, once suggested, has limits. 
Each line the poem study 
the poet, who, his thirtieth birth- 
day, recalls every reader’s first thirty 
years into his own words. some 
ways can almost said that the 
poet suffers from knowledge mi- 
nor logic; often the images which 
his intellectual accuracy discards 
unprecise, when made precise become 
straight description. The confusion 
sense percepts which become distinct 
through logic the element which 
presents challenge the reader, not 
because will end solution de- 
cision, but because the very effort 
trying the joy one finds reading 

And with all this, Thomas’ concern 
with his poetry personal one. There 
little seen any the Col- 
lected Poems which suggests polemic 
critical points view; the other 
hand, not concerned with con- 
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temporary defects society, 
more preoccupied with the world 
general has been, and always will 
be, the source book the writer. 
One the poems most indicative 
this concern, think, the poem for 
Llewelyn, 

This side the truth, 

You may not see, son, 

King your blue eyes 

the blinding country youth, 

That all undone, 

Under the unminding skies, 

innocence and guilt 

Before you move make 

One gesture the heart head, 

gathered and split 

Into the winding dark 

Like the dust the dead. 

But his assurance is, 

And all your deeds and words, 

Each truth, each lie, 

Die unjudging love. 

think the for whom Dy- 
lan Thomas declares writing 
the poem quoted the beginning 
are men whose interests not classify 
them with the ones excludes: 

Not for the proud man apart 

From the raging moon write 

these spindrift pages 

Nor for the towering dead 

With their nightingales and psalms 

But for the lovers. 

Llewelyn certainly one these. 
This inevitably leads return 
the consideration that Thomas 
lyric poet. And while the majority 
the reviews his work express quite 
capably the excellence his prosody, 
they have not yet stumbled per- 
haps the essential features Thomas’ 
stature poet, that knows the 
lyrical mood. This certainly could 
his chief attraction, for has been 
long time since poetic approval has 
been lent poet who was neither cri- 
tic nor critical. There certain un- 
abashed magic his words which 
demands recognition; there cer- 
tain persistence his poems for con- 
sideration his own interests—all 
the delight the Prufrock-like men- 
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tal excursion without the now over- 
stated sobering result. Instead the 
resigned 


Till human voices wake and 
drown 
hear slight prayer, 
may heart’s truth 
Still sung 
this high hill year’s turning. 


While Dylan Thomas’ work defi- 
nitely not lightly lyrical, doubt 
anyone fails appreciate the total 
value the poem even does 
not grasp all its particular intricacies. 
Time after time upon rereading have 
been struck the importance 
some word, phrase, figure, and the 
poem increases prosodic and figura- 
tive comprehension grows. Sometimes 
the multiplicity and multiplication 
the figures makes first reading dis- 
junctive but these two eventually be- 
come tributary the flow the 
idea, which expressed clearly. 


short conversation once had 
the good fortune have with the 
poet, one statement, standard 
seemed the time, has repeated itself 
often read his poetry. said, 
remember, that above all was glad 
people were enjoying his poetry. And 
impressed more and more with 
the notion that this index his 
poetic motive, comment which be- 
gan this review. implicit the 
verse prologue which wrote for the 
Collected Poems: 

poor peace sing 

poem which repeatedly reads aloud. 
This last fact and the poem’s closing 
lines make this purpose for writing 
obvious. 


But for the lovers, their arms 
Round the griefs the ages, 
Who pay praise wages 
Nor heed craft art. 


JoHN MAHONEY 
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Arnold Toynbee, The World and the 
West. New York and London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1953. pp. 
$2.00. 


recent article the Saturday Re- 
view Literature deplored the decline 
the essay contemporary writing. 
Only England, the author the 
article felt, the form very slightly 
alive. Arnold Toynbee, English- 
man, The World and the West has 
written essay which enormously 
alive and significant. 

Its significance that discusses 
intelligently the impact Western 
civilization the cultures the 
East. the history this impact, 
particularly the technological im- 
pact, and the effects has had 
the East and the Eastern attitudes 
toward the West. points out that 
Western culture has fragmented its 
impact upon the East. Eastern lands 
adopted Western technology the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
because was necessary their po- 
litical survival. the wake West- 
ern technology has come the rest 
Western civilization, including some 
institutions the East was not prepared 
receive. There has resulted social 
chaos and spiritual vacuum. 

The significance this essay makes 
makes good reading. compresses 
history, great deal history—some 
five hundred years over all the world 
—into few pages. not, course, 
reference work listing names and 
dates and places and events. Rather, 
from the knowledge the materials 
history which Mr. Toynbee’s 
composed reflection, meditation 
upon historical problem. That 
say, essay historical. 

The direction the work simple. 
Mr. preconceptions are 
stated where they are needed for 
understanding his argument toward 
his conclusions. His preconceptions are 
not argued, which would have been 
the matter other essays had un- 
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dertaken argue them. The manner 
pleasing note that every time the 
word “law” used about historical 
postulate, set within quotation 
marks. The rhetoric the Macaulay- 
school historical writing ab- 
sent. Though the work brief, 
not made unintelligible condensa- 
tion; nor has vaunted puffed it- 
self up. 


History not generally made 
historians, but literature sometimes 
may be. This book encouraging 
achievement that direction. 


JoHN SCHNORRENBERG 


films wish thank the Intimate 
Bookshop and the Bull’s Head Book- 
store for the use the books reviewed 
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William special stu- 
dent the University working to- 
ward degree journalism, and 
book writing project which says 
“has not yet jelled.” 
rated commercial air pilot, vet- 
eran both World Wars, and when 
his own photography for feature arti- 
cles. native New York City 
Student and made his home Tidewater, Vir- 

inia, before discovered the in- 

Activities Hill. 

Guy Owen, author “The 

Board Wounded Hawk,” working his 
Ph.D. English the University. 
2nd Floor, native Clarkton, North Caro- 
lina, did his undergraduate work 

Graham also Chapel Hill, and then taught 
Memorial Davidson College for two years 
fore coming back here. present, 

Phone 5614 working novel, “The Season 
Fear,” which based the recent 
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outbreak the Klux Klan 
Columbus County, North Carolina, 
near his home. 

Fred Weaver has perhaps wide 
background the contemporary life 
the University possible for 
man. undergraduate Caro- 
lina, was student leader, member 
the student council and many hon- 
societies. Following his graduation 
1937, served assistant dean 
students. During the war was 
lieutenant the Navy and gradu- 
ate the pre-flight school Chapel 
Hill. returned Carolina after 
the war teach economics, and be- 
came Dean Students July 1946. 
1951 married Miss Frances Lou- 
ise Angas, co-ed the University, 
and they now have one daughter. 
Dean Weaver’s insights the tradi- 
tions the University are based not 
only his personal experience, but 
have been broadened through his re- 
cent study undergraduate student 
life colleges and universities all over 
the country, made under the auspices 
the Carnegie Foundation. 

“Thoughts Today and Tomorrow,” 
freshman the University and 
has taken dubious pleasure calling 
himself southerner since moved 
Charleston, South Carolina, four 
years ago. attended Middlesex 
School Concord, Massachusetts, 
where was editor the school’s 
literary magazine, and has joined the 
staff the QUARTERLY 
since his arrival Chapel Hill. 

“Night Sound” the second story 
Dan Reid appear the Car- 
OLINA Mr. Reid 
drama student the University who 
started writing only last fall when 
entered one Mr. Phillips Russell’s 
creative writing classes. Before that 
time his creative interests were cen- 
tered dancing and acting with the 
Carolina Playmakers, and performing 
their summer outdoor productions 
Cherokee and Manteo. 

Carey Westervelt was resident 


Chapel Hill and art student the 
University until last January, when 
she left the campus for Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, which she says de- 
lightful town. Her poetry and her il- 
lustrations have both appeared pre- 
vious issues the CAROLINA 
TERLY. 

Terrence Heywood, Englishman, 
sent long poem, “Cantata,” the 
CAROLINA QUARTERLY hopes that 
one our “capacious American re- 
views” would able cope with 
its size. Prophetic (Out the 
from “Cantata” and sad comment 
the disappearance American wide 
open spaces. Mr. Heywood grad- 
uate Oxford and the author 
“Background Sweden,” which was 
published Constable Brothers 
1951. has contributed num- 
ber university reviews Ameri- 
ca. the present, living 
Arundel, Sussex. 
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